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Motors For Fishermen! 


KNOX 


Valve-In-Head ' 
MOTORS rAnIOUD 


6 and 8 HP. single cylinder 
12 and 16 HP. double cylinder 


R_ARM BRACKET 






R_ARM SHAFT 





Power and Consumption at 600 R.P.M. 


6 HP. 5/10 gal. per hr., 
HP. developed 634 













8 HP. 7/10 gal. per hr., ee 
HP. developed 914 6 VALVE LIFTER ROLL pin 










INLET CAM 


12 HP. 1 gal. per hr., C 
HP. developed 13!4 ~ : cant i 


16 HP. 1-4/10 gal. per hr., 
HP. developed 18!/ 


OTHER KNOX MODELS ——— h Les f Siar pene. osen 


CRANK OISK 
Model “E” two cycle medium duty one ———— 
and two cylinder, 3 to 15 HP. It was a 
motor of this type that propelled the 
“Sea Bird” across the Atlantic. Olt RESERVOIR 


Ott scoop OlL PASSAGE TO CRANK CHAMBER 








Model “F” four-cycle heavy duty, two, 
four and six cylinder, 25, 50 and 75 HP. ae: pe 

d : . : Cross Sect rw, Flyw 
The motor that won its reputation in the ae, Se ee ee ee 
coast survey service. 




















Our catalogue will give you full details 





Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Company 


New York Representative Cc AMDEN, M AINE, U. S. A. —- re 


440 52nq St., Breeklyn 
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BEACON TRUST CO. 


20 MILK STREET 


FANEUIL HALL BRANCH 


3 SOUTH MARKET ST. 


Capital, $ 600,000 
Surplus and Profits, 1,600,000 
Resources, 24,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES B. JOPP, President 
Cc. L. BILLMAN, . Vice-President 
FRANK B. LAWLER, Vice-President 
ALFRED S. NELSON, Treasurer 


ROBERT G. SHAW, Jr. Asst. Treasurer 
LEVERETT A. HASKELL, Asst. Treasurer 
GEORGE H. POOR, Secretary 


We make daily trips to Boston Fish Pier. 


Open an account in our Savings Department. Highest 
rate paid consistent with safety. 
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ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


The Only Publication Devoted Exclusively to the 
Fishing Interests of the Atlantic Seaboard 


- 
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Fishermen’s Cup Contenders 


Mayflower, Bluenose and Canadia Launched — Great Enthusiasm Attests Confidence of Home 
Port Admirers —- Vessels Leave for Banks This Month 


AYFLOWER, Bluenose and Canadia—take be the finest vessels of the fisherman type ever 
your pick. Or perhaps your choice lies in turned out from three famous shipyards. Each, 
some old ‘‘salt banker,’’ drab and scarred vessel typifies, from drawing-board to deck paint. 
from countless battles with northern seas—some the very best that its respective community can 
old **banker’’ which, you have reason to know, produce; each community being quite willing to 
needs but to be overhauled and trimmed a bit to stake its shipbuilding reputation on the perform- 


show her name to any of the glistening, slippery- ance of its vessel. 

lined hulls fresh from the ways—providin’, of Hence the feeling of quiet confidence carried 

course, there’s plenty 0° weather. about these days by the people of Shelburne, 
Whether vessel-wise or otherwise, you are en- Lunenburg and ports of the old Bay State. 

titled to your opinion; but before backing your Too bad Gloucester is not represented by a ves- 


favorite too strongly, bear in mind that at least sel of her own. Somehow the prospect of a fisher- 
three ‘‘sure winners’? have already been pro- men’s race without a Gloucester entry loses much 
claimed—Canadia, Bluenose and Mayflower. of its charm. However, it would not be at all 

These three vessels, but recently launched, stand surprising to see the Joffre or some other speedy 
out most prominently, not on past performances, 


: MAYFLOWER 
but from the fact that they are acknowledged to JUST AFTER 


LAUNCHING 










SCHOONER MAYFLOWER, QUEEN OF AMERICAN FISHERMEN, 
SLIPPING INTO THE RIVER AT ESSEX, MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL 
12, CAPTAIN HARTY, WHO TRIMMED THE ESPERANTO LAST 
FALL, SAYS THE NEW VESSEL IS “THE FINEST FISHERMAN 
EVEK BUILT.” 
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SER: 
(Courtesy Halifax Herat.) 


THE SLIPPERY LINED LUNENBURG VESSEL, BLUENOSE, IN HEK LAUNCHING 
REGALIA, RECEIVING THE ADMIRING ENSPECTION OF ‘THE HOLIDAY 
THRONGS AT LUNENBURG, JUST BEFORE HER SLIDE TO THE BAY. 


Gloueesterman awaiting the starting gun that will 
send the schooners off in the elimination races in sian Gaede ma 
October. THE WATER ; 
The agitation against the Mayflower, with re- 
spect to her eligibility as a bona fide fisherman, 
has, in a large measure, subsided. The strong feel- 
ing against the vessel that has been held in certain 
quarters of Gloucester seems to be giving way. 


Whatever your feeling toward the Mayflower 
you cannot but admit that Fred Pigeon has saved 
what otherwise would seem to be an almost hope- 
less situation with regard to the retainment of the 
The receipt of a cordial letter of good wishes by Fishermen’s Cup in America. 

It will be remembered that within a few hours 

‘“. after the final race of last fall’s series, Lunenburg 

‘ had raised the money necessary to build a new 

contender—one that would show her heels to any- 

thing afloat of her type. The result is the Blue- 

nose—a vessel that appears to outclass any fisher- 

man in American waters, with the exception of 
the Mayflower. 

Then, too, Captain Conrad, the well-known 
La Have skipper, catching the racing fever, pro- 
ceeded to get busy with Amos Pentz in the de- 
signing and building of the best schooner that 
Shelburne could produce. 

Had America depended on her old fleet for a 
vessel to sail against the two new Canadian flyers, 
the Fishermen’s Cup would have been in a de- 
cidedly precarious position. 

Too much credit cannot be given Fred Pigeon 
‘for his energy and enterprise in putting over the 
Mayflower project. In the face of obstacles that 
would deter the average individual, he jammed 
through his plan to a successful completion, pro- 
ducing a vessel that promises to save the day for 
America. Yes, Fred Pigeon is a fighter. 





EVERETT B. JAMES, WHO LAUNCHED THE In a previous number of the ATLANTIC 
MAYFLOWER IN 67 DAYS. FISHERMAN there appeared a statement to the 

effect that the chairman of the race committee, 

Fred Pigeon, the moving spirit of the Mayflower Mr. H. R. Silver of Halifax, after a visit to Boston 
project, from Mayor Wheeler of Gloucester, is and Essex, had returned to 


assure his committee 
significant. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute 


A Popular Haven for the Seafarer— An Appeal for the Recognition of the Human Element 


ODAY the leaders in the fish 
industry are considering means 


and methods whereby this great 
business may take its place beside 
the other great organized industries 
of our country. Improved methods 
of handling and distributing fish in 
an effort to increase the market for 
sea food are receiving attention as 
never’ before. This is a_ splendid 
attitude, for the attainment of the 
desired condition is fundamental to 
the wetfare of the entire industry. 

It is possible in centering our at- 
tention upon certain aspects to neg- 
lect others that de- 
serve our. consider- 
ation. In consider- 
ing the machinery of 
business sometimes 
the most imortant 
factor in industry is 
overlooked. Business 
cannot afford to neg- 
lect the human ele- 
ment. How akout the 
man who catches the 
fish? Everykody, I 
Suppose, agrees that 
1e should have a re- 
turn for his labor 
sufficient te main- 
tain a family  ac- 
cording to American 
ideals. The problem 
of assuring that re- 
turn may be a diffi- 
cult one, ‘but its so- 
lution doubtless lies 
in the creation of a 
market sufficient to 
absorb the supply of fish and sc 
stabilize prices. The effort to cre- 
ate this market and hold it is a 
laudable ambition and will benefit 
every one from the fisherman to the 
consumer. But however successful 
the effort to attain this end, the 
leaders in the fish industry should 
not rest satisfied, for the _ social 
heeds of our fishermen whi'e ashore 
press for consideration. 

What is being done for the social 
life of our fishermen while ashore? 
Has this question een seriously 
considered? Has the vessel owner, 
the packer and the distributor given 
this question as much thought as it 
deserves? I am very frankly of the 
opinion that they have not. Consid- 
ering the social needs of our :fisher- 
men due to the’ peculiar conditions 
of their occupation, the fish industry 


By GEORGE KE. RUSSELL, Chaplain 


stands convicted of an _ indifference 
and neglect that they should think 
upon with regret. 

A large proportion of the men en, 
gaged in the offshore fishing, as 
these familiar with the business 
know, are away from home _ while 
in our ports. This means that these 
fishermen are dependent upon the 
hospitality of our institutions while 
they are ashore. These men for pro- 
tection as well as sociability need a 
social center for their use, a place 
where they can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of a clubkouse, such as 





ENJOYING THE MAGAZINES 


A familiar scene in the reading room 


recreation, reading, baths, lodging, 
etc.; a place of convenience as well 
as pleasure where they can receive 
their mail and find the companion- 
ship of their kind. These things are 
indispensable to the fishermen ashore. 

More than any other industry that 
I know of the fish industry is under 
obligations to the men in its em- 
ploy upon the sea. The very condi- 
tions of the fisherman’s life ashore 
demand consideration. Often a 
stranger in a strange land, he is de- 
pendent upon whatever means the 
community offers for his entertain- 
ment, and too often that is entirely 
unsuited to his needs. It is noto- 
rious, to use a term employed by one 
of the fraternity, that the fish busi- 
ness has been slow to adopt the best 
methods, but it can be just as seri- 
ously censured for its blindness to 


the social needs of the fishermen 
entering our ports. 

Gloucester is to be commended for 
having a few men with a real sense 
of obligation to the men of the sea. 
The Fishermen’s Institute was found- 
ed by men and women, most of 
whom were interested in the fish 
industry, but it is notorious that this 
institution has received a_ very 
meagre support from the fish  busi- 
ness.. There are a few names that 
deserve to shine, a few names con- 
nected with the fisheries that have 
kecome a part of the very life of 
the institute. It is 
too true that these 
men of sympathy and 
vision often have 
been discouraged be- 
cause of the blind- 
ness of their fellows 
whose business was 
dependent on the 
men who fished on 
the banks. 

There are indus- 
tries that have done 
much for the social 
we'fare of their em- 
ployees, providing 
clubrooms” with = all 
the equipment that 
is necessary for rest 
and recreation. These 
serve to ease the 
strain of the day’s 
work, making of a 
great industrial plant 
a more human  or- 
ganization. The fish 
business should meet the peculiar 
needs of the fishermen in a similar 
way. The fisherman when he comes 
ashore is your guest, Mr. Fish 
Dealer, Packer, etc. He has gone 
out to sea and has taken its treas- 
ure which he has brought to you not 
without risk to himself. Your obli- 
gation does not cease when you pay 
him a fair price for his fish. That 
man is in your city far from home 
and you are under obligations to do 
what you can to make his stay 
pleasant. He is away from home 
and you must provide for him the 
next best thing to home—a _ place 
where he can feel at home. 

The Fishermen’s_ Institute has 
been doing. a remarkable work for 
aimost thirty years, and is probably 
the only social center for fishermen 
in this country. Gloucester is a fish- 
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ing port and for a long time has 
been the center of the salt fish in- 
dustry. Probably more fishermen 
enter and leave Gloucester than any 
other port in the United States, for 
while a larger quantity of fish is 


landed in 


Boston, many of the ves 
sels that unload fares at Boston re- 
turn to Gloucester to fit out. Fish- 
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service to provide such men _ with 
good rooms at a reasonable price? At 
the institute are attrac- 
tively furnished with all con- 
veniences. 
many 

The 
and 
chief 


nine rooms 
and 


We should have twice as 
demand. 

play 
institute 
pool, over 


rooms to meet the 
fishermen like to 
checkers. At the 
recreation is 


pool 
the 
62,000 





THE 


FISHERMEN’S FAVORITE 


GAME 


More than 62,000 games ef pool were played in the year 1920 


ermen from ‘Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Maine, che Great Lakes re- 
gion and all parts of our country 


sail in the Gloucester fleet and when 
they enter port they are away from 
home. The 
for 


institute is social 
these men. Here in 
Gloucester has been developed a dis- 
tinct institution. That it is appre- 


ciated by the fishermen of the North 


the 
center 


Atlantic is evident from the _ thou- 
sands of men who enjoy its privi- 
leges. 

If an institution is to be judged 


by the service it renders, the Fish- 
ermen’s Institute merits the highest 
approval and loyal support. What 
does the institute do for the fisher- 
First, we will consider the 
After a trip to the banks can 
imagine anyone who would en- 
joy a bath more than the man com- 
pelled to live aboard a vessel for a 
few weeks? Six tubs and a shower 
bath are taxed to the limit especially 
in the warm weather. 


men? 
baths. 
you 


If you were a stranger in a city 
would you like to put up in a lodg- 
ing house? Of course, when visiting 
on business you go to a hotel; when 
the fisherman comes to-port he goes 
to a lodging house. ‘There are men 
who are particular about the place 
where they sleep. Is it not a real 


games being played last year. This 
gives an idea of the large number 
of men that frequent the rooms. 
There are four pool tables where 
there should be at least six. When 
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Thousands of magazines are sent 
in by friends during the year. These 
magazines are 
where 


the tables 
and 
After the papers have 
been on the tables a few days they 
are bundled up and taken aboard the 
vessels and read at sea. 


that has 


placed on 


they are read enjoyed 


by the men. 


An attraction 
popularity is the lunch 
where coffee, tonic, cakes and pies 
are sold at a low price. Fishermen 
like good, strong coffee and they get 
it to suit their taste at the institute. 
That the men appreciate this service 
is evident from the way the counter 
is patronized. 

Consider the convenience of a 
place to get your mail. A fisherman 
may lodge anywhere in the city, but 
he receives his letters from home at 
the institute. All writing material is 
furnished free of charge and thou- 
sands of letters are written in the 
course of a 


gained in 
counter 


year. 

These are the chief forms of serv- 
ice rendered to the fishermen, al- 
though there are hundreds of 
in which the men are helped. 


ways 


A very important feature of the 
werk is the series of Sunday even- 
ing entertainments, beginning the 


first Sunday in November and end- 
ing the last Sunday in March. Con- 
certs, illustrated lectures and ad- 
dresses make for a very interesting 
and entertaining series of ‘Pleasant 
Sunday Evenings” that 


have a real 





PLAYING CHECKERS 
A favorite game with fishermen 


a fisherman is ashore, whether it be 
for a few hours or a week, what is 


he going to do? He is away from 
home and he is with his friends at 
the institute, so he plays pool for 
recreation. 


educational value. These entertain- 
ments are always well attended, the 
men taking a keen interest in all 
that is said. 
Just consider what these things 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE BEAM TRAWLER SITUATION 


Little Prospect of Immediate Settlement—Produc- 
tion Sufficient Under Present Marketing 
Methods 

LTHOUGIL conferences are being held period- 

ically between representatives of the fisher- 

men’s union and the trawler owners of New, 
England in an effort to reach a satisfactory wage 
schedule, it would seem that the prospect of ad- 
justment is as far removed as ever. If the pres- 
ent deadlock may be construed as a waiting-out 
policy, in which each side is endeavoring to 
“starve out’’ the other, it is certain that the beam 
trawlers will not operate until the winter season. 

Many of the trawler fishermen have gone to 
Southern waters, while others are finding berths 
on the summer seining fleets. Working under the 
‘‘minimum price agreement”’ they are assured of 
good wages until fall. 

As a result of the trawler lay-off the small boat 
fishermen in the smaller ports are busy fitting out 
their vessels for a promising season. A local agent 
for a well-known imported fish hook cannot get 
supplies enough to fill the demand from this class 
of his trade. The marine motor people find an in- 
creasingly strong demand for their products. Re- 
ports from all along the North Atlantic coast in- 
dicate great activity among the small boat fish- 
ing fleets. 

The fate of the steam trawler is a much dis- 
cussed subject. It seems to be the opinion of the 
majority that under the present conditions of pre- 
war fish prices and war-time operating costs, 
the beam trawler’s only salvation lies in its being 
put to sea at salt banking in the summer, and 
fresh fishing in the winter. 

The lay-off of the beam trawlers is a sad com- 
mentary on the unbalanced merchandising methods 
that prevail in the American fish industry. While 
in normal times England may operate successfully 
a thousand steam trawlers, the United States, with 
twice the population, cannot find additional mar- 
kets to care for the production of 50 such vessels. 


PLANE FOR SEINERS 


Henry F. Brown, local agent of the Bureau of. 


Wisheries, has received word from Washington 
that a hydroplane will be placed at the disposal of 
the seining fleet by the Federal government. Mr. 
Brown has called a meeting for this evening at the 
Master Mariners’ Association rooms of represen- 
tatives of the Fishermen’s Union, Master Mariners 
and vessel owners to consider the proposition. 

While the Federal government will furnish the 
plane, an aviator and provide for its upkeep, the 
authorities stipulate that the fishing interests must 
furnish and pay for an experienced mackerel ob- 
server in order to make the plan a success.— 
Gloucester Times, April 2, 
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THE ENGLISH TRAWLER POSITION 


Gloomy Outlook at Hull, Grimsby and Milford 
Haven—Pre-War Prices at War-Time 
Expenses Precipitate Crisis 


There is little question that the English trawler 
fishery is facing the most critical period in its his- 
tory. The superabundance of fish everywhere, 
with the attending low fish values, together with 
the high ecost of operating, leave the trawler 
owners with no alternative but to lay up a large 
proportion of their vessels. 


Hull 


Five trawlers owned by the government, a part 
of the fleet offered to the fishermen themselves to 
be worked on a co-operative basis (a scheme that 
the fishermen did not eare to undertake, however) 
were recently ordered to lay up. This action is 
significant of similar expedients that must be 
undertaken by the vessel owners of this port, 
unless a drastic change for the better sets in. 

The present condition is not the work of a 
few weeks. For many months past markets have 
remained at a very low level. One trawler owner 
declares that during the first 19 days of February 
his aggregate losses sustained in the landings of 
70 vessels was nearly £45,000. An Iceland vessel, 
after a three weeks’ voyage, the expenses of which 
amounted to £1,400, landed a eateh which realized 
but £200. 

These are not exceptional cases, and further 
figuring proves that the industry is in the grip of 
a serious depression with little hope for immediate 
relief. 

Very few ships have earned their expenses this 
year, and this not only affeets the trawler owners, 
but it also places the shore hands in a difficulty. 

The system of van vessels has been suspended, 
the motor ‘‘vessels’’ having been disposed of to 
private vendors. 

Grimsby 

According to Councillor J. S. Doig, nothing to 
equal the present crisis at Grimsby has been expe- 
rienced for the 25 years he has been associated 
with the industry. 

While it is admitted that the trawler owners 
made a lot of money in the past, so great has been 
the drain on their capital that many of them do 
not know how to keep their vessels running. <A 
plan to reduce operating vessels in an effort to 
prevent glut and thus harden prices was found to 
be a bad scheme, for it threw many fishermen out 
of work. An unfortunate feature was that while 
Grimsby ships were being laid up toa prevent a 
erash, the effort was nullified by foreign trawlers, 
who maintained the glut of fish: 


Milford Haven 
The upward trend of trade after the armistice 
led enterprising firms of this port to add to their 
fleets, and in a short time the pre-war fleet of 60 
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trawlers was almost doubled. The additional ves- 
sels were paid for at highest values. 

Some months ago an eminous change set in, fish 
values declining to such a point that the Trawler 
Owners’ Association called a conference of all em- 
ployees’ unions and reduction in 
wages of something like 30 per cent., and that un- 
less this reduction was accepted all trawlers would 
be laid up as they arrived. 


suggested a 


Cod has been selling 
for 12s. to £1 per 12-stone package, whereas at the 
time wage increases were made prices were six 
to seven times as high. 

Milford Haven is entirely dependent upon the 
fishing industry; therefore, the outlook is a dismal 
one. 


state 


propagation and cultivation 


FISH COLLEGE FOR MAINE 
Investigation of Modern Methods Authorized by 
Legislature 

MOVEMENT is now well under way for the 
A establishment of a college of fisheries in the 
of Maine. The state Legislature has 
already acted favorably on a resolve authorizing 
a thorough investigation of the most modern 
methods of ‘‘curing, canning, preserving, refrigera- 
tion, transportation, 
of fish’’. 

The resolve also provides for the investigation 
of fishery colleges in other states by a member of 
the Sea and Shore Fisheries Commission for the 
obtaining of such information as may be necessary 
to a complete consideration of the project. 

In outlining the project, Dr. Edwin W. Gould, 
chairman of the Sea and Shore Fisheries Commis- 
sion, brings out strongly the necessity for first- 
hand scientific data to be used in the formulation 
of laws and regulations for the efficient protection, 
conservation, prosecution and distribu- 
tion of the state’s fisheries. 


economie 


CHANGES IN GORTON-PEW DIRECTORATE 


At a special meeting, held at Gloucester, of the 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, which has exten- 
sive business connections throughout the Maritime 
Provinces, it was voted to issue 100,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value to replace the 65,000 
shares having a par value of $50 at present out- 
standing. 

Preliminary arrangements were made for finan- 
cing the company for the coming year to provide 
adequate funds for the conduct of the business. 


At a directors’ meeting. immediately following 
the stockholders’ meeting, the resignations of 


Charles A. Andrews, treasurer and director, and 
of Walter I. Bigelow and Charles B. Wiggin, as 
directors, were offered and accepted. 

William T. Gaminage was elected treasurer to 
fill the vaecaney caused by Mr. Andrews’ resigna- 
tion. C. F. Mills, assistant eashier of the First 
National Bank, Boston, was elected a director. 
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HOPES TO SECURE SEAPLANES 


A Plan to Aid Mackerel Fleet—Director Adams 
Asks Government for Scout Craft 


IRECTOR William C. of the Division 
D of Fisheries and of Massachusetts be- 
lieves that the annual catch of mackerel by 
the Massachusetts fishing crafts can be greatly in- 


Adams 
(Giame 


creased with the aid of scout ships or seaplanes, 
and has requested the assistance of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries to this end. 

It was pointed out by Director Adams that of 
the 79,000 barrels of fresh mackerel caught by the 
Massachusetts mackerel fleet last year, covering a 
period of seven months, nearly 50,000 barrels were 
taken within a period of five weeks. The large 
five-weeks’ catch saved what otherwise would have 
been a very and was due to the 
fortunate ‘‘spotting’’ of a great body of fish which 
later disappeared mysteriously off the South Shoal 
Lightship. 

It is the conviction of Director Adams that the 
mackerel fishery would be benefited immeasurably 


poor season, 


if scout ships or seaplanes were provided for the 
purpose of spotting the schools cf fish early in the 
spring and 
the end of the season. 


following their northerly migration to 
Ly communicating with the 
shore the movement of the mackerel fleet could be 
directed expediticusly to the proper fishing waters. 
Such a service would mean more and cheaper fisk 
to the consumer. 

Director Adanis that while the 
engaged in the mackerel fishery are 95 per cent. 
Massachusetts owned crafts, he points out that 
practically all these fish are caught outside the 
three-mile state limit, all the way from Cape Hat- 
teras to Nova Seotia waters and beyond, and that 
therefore the matter of assisting the fleet is a na- 
tional rather than a state 
the catches are landed at 
New York, Rhode Island 
consumed by the people of many more states. 

He feels that with assistance from the Bureau 
of Fisheries the catch can be greatly increased and 
that Massachusetts alone will not be the gainer, 
hence he has urged national assistance along the 
line of seout ship, seaplane and radio intelligence 
service from lightships in the mackerel zone. 


claims vessels 


matter, particularly as 
Virginia. New Jersey. 
and Maine 


ports and 


EAST COAST DIRECTORS SUED BY 
RECEIVERS 


George W. Goethals and Harry M. Verrill, an- 
cillary receivers of the East Coast Fisheries Com- 
pany and the East Coast Fisheries Products Com- 
pany, have brought two suits in Federal Court to 
recover $395,186 from directors of both corpora- 
tions. It was alleged the defendant directors im- 
properly and unlawfully paid dividends out of the 
assets of the corporation instead of the earnings. 


Preservation of Fish Nets 


By HARDEN 


methods 
of 


of prolonging the 
which make no use 
materials, or make 


HE 
Ye nets 
of tanning 
of them 


linseed 


only 
oil, 
soap 


adjuncts, 
tar, coal 
bluestone, 


use as 
pine 


and 


em- 
tar, 
salt, 


ploy 
bluestone, 
smoke and creosote. 

Of these, linseed oil and tars are 
physical protections to the net; they 
fill up the spaces between the fibers 
and to a large extent keep the wate: 
from coming into contact with the 
materials the threads are 
composed. Naturally these materials 
very efficacious, but that 
many objections to 


of which 


are there 


are and serious 


the general use of linseed oil and 


tar will appear later. 


Linseed Oil 
practical purposes the animal 
looked upon 
two principal 
non-drying oils and the 
The non-drying oils do 
that is, they do not form 
apon exposed to air. 
The drying oils, such as linseed and 


For 
and vegetable 
as being divided 
the 
drying oils. 
not “dry”; 
a skin 


oils are 


into 
groups, 


being 


menhaden oil, when exposed to air, 


“dry”; that is, they form’ tough, 
somewhat elastic skins. 
Linseed oil is the great drying oil, 


used the world over as the body for 
paints. It has been used in Holland 
for many years for preserving nets, 


and to a considerable extent in the 
same way in England. This method 


is simple: The nets are given one 
bath of catechu, thoroughly dried; 
and then one bath of linseed oil, 
drained and_ dried. After drying, 
which takes two or three weeks or 
more, they are again bathed in 
catechu, which removes any undried 
oil. In use they are occasionally 
given-a treatment of catechu, like 


any other net. The method, as used 


by the Dutch, is as follows: 

Any grease on the net is first re- 
moved in water, to which a little 
more than two quarts of slacked 
lime is added, per barrel of water. 
The net is then thoroughly dried, 
and introduced into a bath of 1S 
pounds catechu to 35 gallons of 
water; the water is boiled and 
stirred till the catechu is dissolved. 


The liquor is kept hot while the net 
is put into it. It is left in until the 
knots have had time to be thor- 
oughly penetrated; then taken out, 
drained, and the moist net packed in 
a vessel till next morning, when it 
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is taken out and dried very thor- 
oughly. As soon as completely dry 
it is ready to receive the same treat- 
ment again, and’ so on until it hag 
had six to eight treatments, between 
each two of which it is thoroughly 
dried out, care being taken that the 


interior of knots is soaked at each 
treatment and dried with each 
drying. 

The net, perfectly dried, is now 


of 


Fisheries 


Neither is it every fisherman that 
has idle land on which he can lay 
out nets for three weeks or more to 
dry. Nor is the method necessary 
in many cases, for the threads may 
be as well preserved by catechu or 
other tan, followed by a mordant, at 
much less cost and labor. 
Nets oiled with linseed 
stiffer and harder than 
oiled; in some cases, 


oil are 
nets not 
such as the 





SPREADING NETS TO DRY AT GLOUCESTER 


brought under raw linseed ‘oil—one 
pound of oil for each pound of net. 
The oil is kept as cold as_ possible. 
The excess of oil is drained off in a 
vessel with a false bottom. This 
done, the net is laid out in a field 
to dry, which drying takes two or 
three weeks or more. Much rain 
will injure the net, but under no 
circumstances should the net ever be 
heaped up until absolutely dry, even 
if it does rain. If it is heaped up 
it is certain to heat, and, aside from 
the danger of fire, it may be ruined 
by the heat generated. 

There is no doubt that this is an 
excellent preserving method for nets 
and deserves all the esteem in which 
it has been held for so many years. 
But, because of its laboriousness and 
the present cost of linseed oil, it is 
not at all likely to receive consid- 
eration under present conditions. 


gill nets for shad, 
serious objection; but for nets that 
Stay constantly in the water, such 
as trammel or moored nets, oiling 
might be well justified. 

Tar 

Preservation of nets by tar is the 
principal method used in the United 
Siates. The nets are simply passed 
through hot tar, freed from excess, 
and partially dried. On use the dry- 
ing continues until the tar is hard 
and tough, 

This method of treating a net is 
very cheap, and under breaking tests 
the preservation has been found to 
be very perfect. A net loses scarcely 
any strength after 


th‘s would be a 


two months in 
the water, and, moreover, a tarred 
net is distinctly stronger than a 


cutched net, because the dry tar in- 
creases the strength of the cotton 
fibers by gluing them together. As 
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an antidote to putrefaction coal tar 
is perfect, no septic organisms being 
able to live in it. The fibers of the 
cotton, being covered by the tar, do 
not come actually into contact with 


water. For these reasons tar is an 
excellent preservative for coarse 
nets for rough use, such as trawl 
nets. But for drift nets there are 
many objections to its use in the 
manner considered. The net is too 
rigid and stiff, and, therefore, does 
not usually mesh the fish well, al- 
though to some extent the net is 


made more flexible by occasional 


dips in hot cutch, which softens the 


’ 
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a very material disadvantage in 
large nets, it must be considered 
that a tarred net soaks up much 
less water than barked nets, and 
since absorbed water adds to the 
weight of the net just as tar does, 
the weight added by water would 
practically offset the weight of the 
tar. 

But in the case of drift nets, 
where the poise of the net in the 
water is of great importance, 
the untreated net will require 
heavier leads than the barked and 
tarred nets to keep them vertical 
in the water. It has been shown 


BOSTON'S “GUINNEE FLEET” DRYING NETS FROM MASTHEADS 


tar and removes a portion of it. The 
rigidity of the net causes it to wear 
out mechanically; after two or three 
years it is apt to give way at the 
nots, owing to the breaking of the 
stiffened fibers under the constant 
bending. 

It has been found that tar holds 
its own against all rivals, if we con- 


sider preservation of breaking 
strength only. But because of the 
increase in weight the breaking 
length is correspondingly reduced. 


At the same time the absorption of 
water is reduced in a tarred net to 
about one-half its own weight, while 
the barked net absorbs about 2% 
times its own weight. 

While the added weight of tar is 


that an untreated net with leads re- 
quiring 17 men to handle, may be 
handled by only 10 men when barked 
and tarred. 

At this point it is appropriate to 
introduce the results of experiments 
in which all the ordinary net pre- 
servatives are used in various ways. 

Preparations of Samples 

1. Cutch alone (one-half pound 
ecutch boiled in one-half gallon of 
water)—The pieces of net put in 
this until well soaked, then dried. 
Then put into cutch of same 
strength, steeped for two days, then 
dried. 

2. Cutch and glue (one-half pound 
glue dissolved in one gallon of 
water)—The net dipped into this, 
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then sqeezed and put into hot cutch 
—one-half pound cutch to one-half 
gallon of water—then dried. After- 
wards dipped a second time into 
ecutch of same strength and dried 
again. 

3. Cutch, glue and bichromate of 
potash—The net was dipped into 
glue, one pound to one-half gallon 
of water, with a little bichromate of 
potash added; then put into cold 
cutch and left to steep two days. 

4. Cutch and copper sulphate— 
The net was steeped two days in 
cutch, one-half pound to one-half 
gallon of water, then, while wet, put 
into copper sulphate, one pound to 
one-half gallon of water, and after 
a short soak rinsed in fresh water 
and dried. 

5. ‘Cutch and coal tar—The net 
was (first saturated with coal tar, 
then squeezed and wrung out sev- 
eral times with hot water, then dried 
for a week, and afterwards dipped 
in hot cutch, one-half pound to one- 
half gallon of water. 

6. Cutch and coal tar mixed—One- 
half pound cutch boiled in one-half 
gallon of water and then about a 
pint of coal tar stirred into the hot 
solution. The net was dipped into 
the hot mixture, then dried. 

7. Cutch, tar and green oil (a 
creosote distilled from coal tar)—The 
net was first steeped three days in 
cutch, one-half pound to one-half gal- 
ion of water. Then the same cutch 
was heated and the net passed hot 
from this through a mixture of coal 
tar, Stockholm (pine) tar, and green 
oil as thick as paint. The net was 
then passed through a wringing ma- 
chine and dried. 

8. Coal tar and green oil mixed— 
The net was steeped in the mixtvre, 
then passed through a wringing :a- 
chine, and hung up to dry. 

9. Cutch and green oil—The net 
was steeped several days in cutch, 
one-half pound ito one-half gallon of 
water, then dried and put into green 
oil, then passed through a wringing 
machine and hung up to dry. 

10. Green oil alone—The net was 
simply saturated with green oil, 
passed through a wringer, and hung 
up to dry. 

11. Cutch and_ Stockholm J tar, 
mixed (one-half ound cutch boiled 
in one-half gallon of water, and one- 
half pint Stockholm tar stirred into 
the hot solution)—The net dipped 
into the mixture, squeezed out and 
dried. 

12. Cutch, Stockholm tar and 
green oil—The net was steeped three 
days in cutch, one-half pound to one- 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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Penobscot River Salmon 


Breeding Habits and Movements — Extinction of Specie Imminent — Preservation Dependent 


F all the fish which come to 
QO our Maine rivers to spawn, the 

salmon is considered by many 
to be the finest. In the salmon also 
rod fishermen match their _ skill 
against one of their highest prizes 
and one that will give them the 
greatest value of excitement and 
pleasure before conquered. In the 
early history of the state these fish 
were quite numerous in all of the 
rivers, among others the Denny’s 
river, where at one time they were 
abundant. 

The Atlantic salmon proper (salmo 
salar) possibly means literally the 
leaper, from salaire, to leap, jump, 
because of its ability to leap over 
the smaller obstructions which it 
encounters when ascending the 
rivers to its spawning grounds. 

This type of the salmon family is 
a large ‘fish, four or five feet long, 
and lives partly in the sea and partly 
in fresh water, breeding in the lat- 
ter, however. Fish which ascend 
rivers from the sea to spawn are 
called anadromous. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, there is very little recent 
data concerning the Maine salmon. 
In fact, scarcely anything has been 
published since 1884 (Fishery and 
Fishing Industries, Sec. 1, Text 1884) 
and even that is mostly repetition 
of a more extensive discussion by 
Charles G. Atkins in 1872 (Report 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 1871-1873). 

According to Atkins salmon ascend 
the rivers of Maine in April, May, 
June, July and August, but the great- 
er majority enter the rivers in June. 
In the Penobscot spawning appears 
to begin during the last week in 
October. 

The place generally occupied for a 
spawning is just above the verge of 
a rapid. (Commonly there is a pool 
just above where the salmon can lie 
during the day, as the spawning oip- 
eration appears to take place at 
night. The salmon excavates a 
“nest” by flopping the gravel away 
with its tail. The nest is a shallow 
space some two or three feet in di- 
ameter, the gravel being piled by 
the current into a heap below. The 
eggs are deposited gradually, a few 
at a time, and as they are extruded 
they are fertilized by the male, usu- 
ally lying alongside. If they escape 
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the waiting trout or other fish, the 
eggs are conveyed by the current, 
perhaps aided by movements of thé 
fish at times, into the pile of gravel 
below the nest, where they remain 
until they hatch, and the little fry 
have absorbed the yolk sack and are 
ready to begin to feed. The eggs 
hatch in the spring, the time de- 
pending largely upon the tempera- 
ture of the water. The newly hatched 
young, in this country, are usually 
referred to as “fry,” but: in Great 
Britain and France as “alevins.” Hav- 
ing passed the fry stage, the young 
are given the name of “parr,” a 
term imported from Great Britain. 
The parrs remain in the rivers from 
two to three or more years before 
going to sea. As they descend to 
the sea the parr marks disappear 
and the fish assumes a silvery ap- 
pearance, though the series of red 
spots along the side may persist for 
some time. The term “smolt,” also 
an importation, has been applied to 
the descending young salmon. 

After reaching the sea little is 
known concerning the habits of the 
fish. Marking experiments and scale 
study abroad indicate that’ they 
grow raipidly, and may appear in the 
rivers the year’ following their 
descent as smolts, or they may not 
ascend until the second or third 
year, or even later. The fish which 
appear, after having passed one win- 
ter in the sea, are termed grilse, a 
name also of foreign origin, and 
usually defined as adolescent salmon. 
Atkins concluded from marking ex- 
periments that the salmon were bi- 
ennial spawners, but this is not an 
invariable rule, although it may be 
largely the case in Maine rivers. 
This may, perhaps, ibe due to the 
fact that grilse are rare in Maine 
waters, as Atkins stated. Having 
passed the grilse stage, in our coun- 
try, no other name than “salmon” is 
applied to the fish until after it has 
spawned, when the English name 
“kelt” is given it. It is then in a 
run-down, emaciated condition. 

From various captures along the 
eoast and off shore, it is apparent 
that the movements of the salmon 
in the sea are influenced by its food 
supply, and that while it may wan- 
der to considerable distances, it does 
not always go far from the region of 
the inflow of its native river. 


The size attained by salmon va- 
ries in different localities. The 
largest salmon on record was one 
that appeared in the London market 
many years ago, and which weighed 
80 pounds. A good many of 30 or 
40 pounds have ‘been taken in some 
Canadian waters. Atkins wrote that 
in the Penobscot very few weigh less 
than nine pounds, and the most 
common size is from 10 to 12 
pounds, but the maximum could not. 
be definitely fixed. He stated that 
not one out of a thousand weighed 
30 pounds, although occasionzily one 
of 40 pounds or more was caugnt. 
“The salmon of Maine have fallen 
off almost to extinction, so that at 
the present time they appear in 
numbers insufficient to afford any 
special commercial river fisheries 
except in the Penobscot. They are 
even there greatly reduced in late 
years, and it is believed that it is 
largely by artificial propagation by 
the Bureau of Fisheries that the 
fishery is maintained. At a few 
points coastwise some salmon are 
taken in the pounds, traps or weirs 
at certain seasons; the number is 
seasonally variable, however. 

The cause of the disappearance 
from the rivers in which they for- 
merly bred is clearly due to obstruc- 
tion and pollution, from both of 
which the Penobscot is not at pres- 
ent entirely free. 

In regard to the above the Bureau 
of Fisheries at Washington makes 
further statement. It declares that 
it is a useless expenditure of time 
and money for the Federal govern- 
ment to liberate the fry of migratory 
fish in these waters until these con- 
ditions are remedied and means pro- 
vided when the time arrives for them 
to reach their spawning ground, 
whereby it is absolutely made pos- 
sible for them to ascend the rivers 
and streams to accomplish the pur- 
pose of nature to propagate their 
kind, and has refused to further 
supply young fish for Maine waters 
until these conditions are remedied 
and adequate means provided to give 
unobstructed passage for migratory 
fish to reach their spawning grounds. 

Our rivers in the olden days were 
dotted along their banks with many 
salmon and alewife weirs, for almost 
every farmer who had a shore privi- 
lege built a salmon and alewife weir 
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every spring. Hundreds of salmon 
and thousands of alewives' were 
taken from each weir = annually, 


and these, with the little farms, fur- 
nished a livelihood for a great many 


families, which showed thrift and 
plenty. 
It was a beautiful sight in those 


days to go to the weirs at low tide 
and see the floor of the keep pound 


covered with alewives and some 25 


or 30 salmon taken from them the 


same tide. 


The weirs are fast disappearing 


from our coast, because it is no 


longer profitable investment, and 


now only a com ,aratively few are 
built in the best fishing localities. 
The Federal government came to 


remaining 
fishermen and tried to build up tne 
fast declining industry by artificially 
liberating the fry, but 
we are sorry to say that the govern- 


the rescue of the few 


rearing and 


become discouraged and 
little more. If the 
state does not wake up and do some- 
valuable 


ment has 
wili do very 
thing to encourage them a 
braneh of our fisheries will soon be 
exhausted. 

Are we going to sit idly by and 
see the last sa.mon leave our coast 
and rivers, or are we going to take 
measures to encourage the gzovern- 
ment in its good work? 
down the from the 
lower dam on the Penokscot is what 
term “the 
after April 15th the anglers 


Just river 


the fishermen pool,” and 
appear 


in numbers at this place to match 


their skill against the smartest of 
the beautiful Penobscot salmon 
which ascend the river to spawn. 


Salmon are still taken in this local- 
ity by rod and fly, but it is only the 
skilled who succeed in 
landing them. Others fish all through 
the open season, from April 15th to 


fishermen 


July 15th, without getting a strike. 
Among the most skilled in this 


commis- 
sioners of Sea and Shore Fisheries, 
an enthusiastic fisherman and a 
great student of nature. 
few, if any, 


sport is one of the present 


There are 
who know the biology 
of the salmon more thoroughly than 
E. W. Gould of Rockland, 
Me. He is one of the expert anglers 
of the state as has just been dem- 


does Dr. 


onstrated at the Bangor pool. In 
one week he succeeded in landing 
five Penobscot river salmon of the 


finest being 
almost doubling the 
other one fisherman. 

The 


men 


quality, high line and 


catch of any 


commission is composed of 
who thoroughly understand all 
branches of the Maine fisheries. 
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Fishermen’s Institute 


(Continued from page 6) 


would mean to you if you 
fisherman. Try to put yourself in 
his place and I am sure that you 
wil! appreciate the value of the Fish- 
ermen’s Institute in the life of our 
men of the sea. 

The 


handicapped by 


were a 


service of the 
lack of room and 
equipment. For years the work has 
been carried on 


institute is 


with the realization 
that more room and new equipment 
would mean a_e greatly increased 
service, for there have always been 
a large numser of men. Today the 
institute is often crowded beyond its 
capacity. Plans have 
which are modest, but which if car- 
ried out would make the present 
building commodious and attractive. 
with an equipment adequate for the 
work, 


been made 


The men of means in the fish in- 
dustry can show their good _ will 
toward the fishermen and help cre- 
ate that spirit that is so essential in 
all industriai life today by contrib- 
uting to the institute building fund. 
The late Mr. George A. Upton be- 
queathed $15,000 to the institute for 
improvements. If the fish concerns 
along the Atlantic coast would con- 
tribute $10,000 more they would help 
create a modest, attractive 
for the fishermen 
much. 


building 
who need i 
Because the i 


t sv 
institute is lo- 
cated in Gloucester is no reason why 
the fish concerns in Boston and New 
York should not contribute, for the 
fishermen belong to all of us and 
we are all debtors. 


Mode of cure, 


1. Cutch only, two dips and steeped 

2. Glue and cutch, one dip in glue, 
two in cutch 

3. Cutch, 
potash 


glue, and bichromate of 


1. Cutch and copper sulphate....... 
5. ‘Cutch and coal tar, tarred first.. 
G. Cutch and coal tar, mixed 
7. Cutch, tar, and green oil, passed 
direct from the cutch into the 
tar 


8. Coal tar and green oil, mixed.... 
9. Cutch and green oil 
10. Green oil alone 
11. Cutech and Stockholm tar mixed.. 
12. Cutch, Stockholm tar, and green 
oil 
13. Cutch and linseed oil........... 
14. Soap and copper sulphate....... 
15. Soap, copper sulphate and linseed 
oil 


To be 
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Possibly the fish industry has been 
lax as a whole in the support of the 


Fishermen’s Institute because the 
social needs of our fishermen have 
not been sufficiently realized. That 


the institute 
all the fish 
dent, and I 
they will 


merits the support of 
concerns I hope is evi- 
trust that in the future 
give this work their 
whole-hearted encouragement. 


Preservation of Fish Nets 


(Continued from page 10) 
half gallon of water, then dried and 
soaked in Stockholm tar 
with a little 


warmed, 


turpentine added. As 


the net was very hard and sticky, 
it was soaked with green oil and 


passed through the wringing ma- 
chine. 

13. Cutch and linseed oil—The net 
was steeped in cutch (one-half pound 
to one-half gallon of water) for three 
days, dried, and then dipped in boi'ed 
oil, with driers added. After some 
weeks it was dipped again in eutch 
and dried, 

14. Soap and = co :per 
(one-half pound soap boiled in one- 
half gallon of water)—The net 
soaked in this and then put into a 
solution of copper sulphate, one-half 
pound to one-half gallon of water. 

15. Soap, copper sulphate and lin- 


sulphate 


seed oil—The net, prepared as_ in 
14, was saturated with boiled oil, 
with driers added, and hung wp to 
dry. 


The -pieces were all cut from the 
same mackerel net, 24% rows to the 
yard, 12 ply. 


the results of 


The table below shows 
testing: 
Strength when 


Streneth after Strength after 


dry. 4 weeks in 2 months in 
water, water. 
Ibs. ozs. Ibs. ozs. Ibs. ozs. 
15 9 16 S 6 6 
17 2 9 6 
16 11 14 4 
13 sS 10 9 - we 
18 4 21 0 18 0 
17 12 18 6 8 1 
7 3 18 0 14 4 
16 0 16 1 14 12 
15 14 18 4 17 0 
16 5 16 0 15 S 
17 18 47 6 6 12 
14 4 18 0 16 6 
15 1 16 12 15 8 
15 1 15 8 pe 
15 1 15 4 14 8 


continued 
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Causes for the Decline of the Lobster 


By HORATIO D. CRIE, Director of Sea and Shore Fisheries Commission of Maine 


HE causes for decline may be 
divided into groups. 
1st. Those resulting from en- 
vironment, such as natural enemies 
like the sea birds, the surface feed- 
ing fish, severe storms and the bot- 
tom feeding fish that prey on them 
in their shedding period when they 
are limp and practically helpless. 
Nature has provided the lobster with 
the instinct of fear, and as the shed- 
ding period approaches it hides in 
the marine growth, under rocks and 
various other places of concealment 
to await this period of helplessness. 

The cod and many other bottom 
feeding fish, as well as the people 
who inhabit the lands of America, 
namely we, ourselves, have grown to 
realize that the lobster is the most 
delicious morsel of the sea, and so 
the ground (fish seek out the hiding 
places of this precious crustacean 
and devour it when it is unable to 
defend itself or flee from its ene- 
mies. 

2nd. Those resulting from the 
death-dealing devices used by man. 
These latter are by far the more im- 
portant, for the reason that before 
the lobster became so fashionable as 
a food it was certainly very abun- 
dant on the New England coast. Be- 
fore man ibecame its greatest enemy 
there is ample proof that of all the 
syecies of the sea the lobster was 
the most favored; but with the com- 
ing of the white man the equilibrium 
of nature’s laws was gravely upset. 
The sole reason for the great de- 
crease in the abundance of this 
specie of food fish is to be found in 
the conditions introduced by civil- 
ized man, and these fall naturally 
enough under two heads. 

First, the increased market de- 
mands caused by the increasing pop- 
ulation, accumulated wealth and an 
inherited taste for toothsome dain- 
ties, entirely apart from their con- 
stituent composition as to food value. 


Second, inadequate laws, i. e., laws ° 


without teeth, difficult of enforce- 
ment, based on misconception and 
little attempt at efficient enforce- 
ment. 

The increased demand has not 
been met by a corresponding im- 
provement of conditions. The situa- 
tion demands an analyzing study of 
methods rather than an ineconomic 
exploration of wider fishing grounds. 

The fishermen, being optimists, are 


misled by their own conceptions that 
lobsters have not grown _ scarcer, 
when in reality they have, when one 
considers how slowly in proportion, 
but inevitably, mature works. a 

The fishing territory has grown 
into a vast magnitude of area com- 
pared with the (first fishing grounds 
within the memory of the writer, 
and the power boats with their dif- 
ferent devices for hauling traps 


_ have all come into use through an 


endeavor to keep the supply up to 
within some proportion of demand. 
If the fishermen of today were to go 
back to the old style traps, row 
boats and many other implements 
that entered into the oldtime lobster 
fishermen’s gears, and covered the 
same fishing area that was covered 
‘in those days, the result would be 
that they could not catch lobsters 
enough to supply one of the large 
dealers in New England, and lobster 
fishing would cease because the ‘fish- 
ermen could not possibly earn a liv- 
ing. 

Any attempt to compare the lob- 
ster with the free swimming migra- 
tory fish is not based on sound prin- 
ciples of reasoning or good common 
sense and, therefore, is misleading. 
In the first place, there can be no 
comparisons in the production of free 
swimming fish, which yield many 
millions of eggs annually, and the 
lobster whose power of yielding eggs 
has been so very much reduced by 
overjfishing that it now only aver- 
ages approximately 10,000 eggs at a 
time. Furthermore, it is also known 
that the lobster generally breeds 
only once in two years. Please keep 
in mind that the undersized lobster 
of today is often too small to breed 
at all before it is marketed and 
it is a well-known fact that lobsters 
do not come to the period of repro- 
duction on the Maine coast before 
they are 10 inches in length and 
often longer, and five to six years 
old. Now compare them with the 
natural producers, the mammoth 
breeders of the past, that averaged 
45,000 eggs at a time, and certainly 
no one can be so blind that he can- 
not see why our lobsters have grown 
scarcer, 

It has also been proved that the 
lobster is not a migratory fish, that 
each individual occupies a small belt 
along the coast, and this seldom ex- 
tends more than five miles up and 
down the ocean bed, even then only 


on and off shore to deep and shoal 
water. Nature has taught them to 
seek deep water in winter and shoal 
water in summer. For this reason 
the lobster is subject to the opera- 
tions of man in our own state 
throughout the year and is not ex- 
empt from being caught six months 
out of the twelve as are many other 
species of migratory fish. The effect, 
therefore, of man’s operations has 
been the direct cause for the de- 
cline in this specie and a marked° 
diminution in the size of the individ- 
uals. These conditions did not exist 
before ‘fishing began, but they are 
universal where it has been carried 
on and more marked when all have 
been taken regardless of size. As 
proof there is no exception to this 
rule, and from Newfoundland to New 
Jersey the story is the same. Every- 
where you find a lobster fishing com- 
munity you find a marked diminution 
of species, in some cases almost 
reaching the point of extermination, 
until it has been necessary for gov- 
ernments to step in and so regulate 
and control the fishing as to delay 
final extermination of the supply of 
lobsters or to apparently halt the 
ruinous decline. 

These are well established facts, 
which are open to all persons who 
care to inform themselves on the 
subject. If the points in this article 
do not go to prove man’s agency and 
influence in the destruction of the 
lobster, where shall we look for 
proof and cause of decline? 

The legislature of Maine passed a 
law in 1917 creating a Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Commission of three mem- 
bers and a director instead of the 
former one man commissioner. The 
commissioners were appointed Jan. 
3rd, 1918, and began their duties av 
once. It was decided unanimously 
that to do efficient work they must 
secure the co-operation of the fish- 
ermen, for it was realized that with- 
out their help they could do very 
little. We are pleased to say that a 
large majority of the fishermen are 
with us in the enforcement of the 
laws and are anxious to assist in 
the great work of developing and 
improving the lobster fishery. The 
two years just passed have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that if the 
Maine laws are strictly observed the 
lobsters will increase because the 
fishermen never experienced as profit- 
able a season as they did in 1920. 
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NEW TRANSPORTATION PROJECT 


NEW method of overcoming transportation 
troubles is being planned at Eastport, Me. 
A company of the local fish dealers is now 


being formed to operate a fast steamer for. trans- 
porting their fish to Portland and Boston markets. 
This is being done to overcome the extremely high 
express rates. 
C. R. Stickney & Company are the organizers 
of this movement. They are now negotiating for 
a small steamer that will make 13 miles per hour, 
making the trip from Eastport to Boston in 20 
hours under fair conditions. 

Figuring on the basis of their last shipment of 
70 barrels of herring, the express was $377 and 
$25.90 more added for trucking across town to the 
Fish Pier, costing about $5.75 per barrel. With 
the boat they have in view, five times this amount 
could be landed at the Fish Pier and, eliminating 
packages, for one-fifth the cost 


of the above 7C 
barrels. 
There is always enough freight back to pay 


running expenses. <A large amount of lobsters, 
salmon and other fresh fish are shipped from this 
port, and they expect to keep this steamer busy 
during the summer months. The outcome of this 
will be watched with mueh interest. 


The May number of the ATLANTIC FISHER- 
MAN will contain a Mayflower supplement. 
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A PLAN FOR RESTRICTING CATCHES 


A joint committee, representing the Seotch and 
Knglish herring industry, has drafted a plan under 
which this season’s cure is not to exceed 900,000 
harrels, of which Scotland will supply about 500,- 
000 barrels and England the remainder. 

The catch will be restricted. When a Scotch 
steam drifter has earned $5,500 it will cease fish- 
ing. English motor drifters will stop when their 
earnings reach $4,150. At Yarmouth and Lowe- 
stoft steam drifters will discontinue fishing after 
earning $6,500, and motor craft on earning $5,000. 

The project is dependent on a grant of $2,875,- 
00 being made by the government, failing which, 
it is said by those who have devised it, ‘‘the in- 
dustry must come to an end and ruin and unem- 
ployment follow in the coast ports dependent on 
the herring fishery.’’ 


NEW SCHOONER LAUNCHED 


Notwithstanding that all but two or three of 
the shipbuilding towns in Nova Scotia have ceased 
operations, Shelburne continues to launch vessels. 
Cn March 25 a very fine fishing schooner for Cap- 
tain Arthur Riteey and others, of Riverport. was 
launched from the yard of W. C. MeKay & Son. 
She is a splendidly built vessel and from very fine 
lines, the designer being John H. MeKay of Shel- 
burne. 
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The Fisherman’s Motor---Its Care and Adjustment 


By H. L. Sparrow, Vice-President Gray-Aldrich Company 


This is the second of a series of articles relating 


E all know that a knocking en- 
W aine is a sick engine, and that 

a proper diagnosis is imme- 
diately necessary to prevent serious 
trouble. In the first article several 
causes of knocking were explained, 
and remedies prescribed. Among 
the causes considered were: Spark 
advanced too far, :pre-ignition, loose 
bearings, worn pistons and loose fly- 
wheel. 

Worn Timing Gears 

Worn timing gears produce a dis- 
tinct sound of their own, and while 
not so loud or unpleasant as some 
ot the other sounds arising from 
wear, it is one that should be rem- 
edied if possible, for if allowed to 
continue, sooner or later the metal 
in the gear teeth will become crystal- 
lized and break, perhaps causing se- 
rious damage to other parts. 

Insufficient lubrication may cause 
any one of a number of sounds or 
knocks, but the experienced engi- 
neer can usually determine the one 
arising from lack of oil to the cylin- 
ders, as this is usually accompanie:l 
by slowing down of the engine and 
by a laboring sound, as if the engine 
was struggling against the overload. 
Often low-grade or too light-weighi 
cylinder oil will cause the same 
sound, as the oil has not sufficient 
body to maintain a film of oil be 
tween cylinder and piston. 

Broken rings are many times the 
vause of a peculiar clicking knock 
that is hard to locate, and it is 
often necessary to remove the pis- 
tons from the cylinders in order to 
locate the exact trouble. Before do 
ing this, however, it is often possi- 
ble to determine in which cylinder 
the trouble is located by trying the 
compression of each cylinder in turn, 
and if the services of an assistant 
are available, remove the crank case 
covers or plates and listen for com- 
pression leaks by the piston rings 
while the engine is turned by hand 
with the starting lever. This may 
determine the piston that should be 
removed and save the labor and 
delay of taking them all out. 


Stethoscope Test 


Another way of locating knocks, 
particularly those caused by pistons 
and broken rings, is Dy the use of 


an improvised stethoscope. Either 9 
light iron rod or thin piece of hard 
wood similar to a section of a meas- 
uring rule, one end held between the 
teeth and the other end _ passed 
against the various parts of the en- 
gine, will often locate the source 
by transmitting sound or vibrations, 
and aid a correct diagnosis. 

Another cause of knocking not yet 
mentioned is that caused by insutfli- 
cient cooling water, easily deter- 
mined by the temperature of the 
water jackets, and the experienced 
operator can usually tell by simply 
laying his hand on the various parts 
of the cylinders and heads, just 
what and there this trouble is. 

There are numerous causes for 
the failure of the water circulating 
system, such as air pockets, worn 
pump plunger, worn check valves, 
air leaks in the suction line or for- 
eign matter obstructing the water 
passages or lodging in the strainer 
or under the valve in the check 
valves. Often when an engine be- 
comes vverheated, the simple expe: 
dient of slowing down for a brief 
time and then opening up the 
throttle will cause the trouble to 
disappear. 

Too rich a fuel mixture will often 
cause a decided knock, and so also 
will too lean a mixture, especially 
on engines with large bore. How- 
ever, these are matters that must be 
determined by each individual oper- 
ator to meet conditions as he finds 
them, but it is far better to err on 
the side of a weak mixture than an 
over-rich one, as the too rich mix- 
ture will cause an accumulation of 
earbon, especially with the present 
low-grade fuel. 

When an engine begins to lose 
power, the first that should be ex- 
amined are the valves, particularly 
the exhaust valves. These may be 
found to have pilied, or dirty from 
carbon lodging on the seats. This 
can be easily remedied by grinding, 
either with ground glass or emery 
and oil, or with any of the grinding 
preparations which can be purchased 
ready for use. (Care must always be 
taken to see that none of the grind- 
ing medium is left on the seat to 
work into the engine. 


to marine motors written directly for the 
instruction of fishermen by one of the foremosi authorities in the East. 
write for information regarding 


Our readers are invited to 


any phase of power boat mechanics.—Ed. 


After replacing the valve it is 
always well to note the clearance 
between the end of the valve stem 
and the push rod, as grinding will 
close up this space to some extent, 
and if repeated may bring them so 
close together that when the engine 
is started and the valve stem ex- - 
pands with the heat, the valve may 
be heid off its seat. : 

Of the two, connecting rod bear- 
ings require much more attention 
than main bearings, for the connect- 
ing rod is subject to a reciprocating 
strain that tends to wear the upper 
half of the bearing, and if this wear 
is not taken up, the constant ham- 
mering caused by the change in mo- 
tion at every stroke will actually 
hammer the inetal to such an extent 
that it will show far greater wear 
than that which would be due to 
friction only. When the connecting 
rod bearing is lined with babbitt 
or anti-friction metal it is a common 
occurrence, if the bearing is left 
slack, for the softer metal to be 
forced out by the constant ham- 
mering. 

Circulating Pump 


The water circulating pump is one 
of the most essential parts of the 
engine, but ‘because it rarely gives 
any trouble it comes in for but little 
attention. Let the water pump fail 
to function and you cau run your 
engine but a few minutes. The pump 
should be packed at frequent inter- 
vals with flax or hemp packing well 
lubricated with grease, to which a 
little graphite has been added. Old 
hard packing causes excessive wear 
to the pump plunger and should be 
replaced frequently. In connection 
with the pump the check valves 
should be given frequent attention 
to see that they are seating prop- 
erly and not allowed to become so 
badly worn that they do not hold all 
the water that passes through them. 
It is possible for the check valves 
themselves to wear so badly that 
they will be forced by the pressure 
of water through the valve and into 
the supply pipes, where it may lodge 
and cause some difficulty in locating 
and removing. 

Keep the packing on the pump set 


(Continued on page 17). 
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Where the Trouble Lies 
T is extremely doubtful 
whether beam trawling 


could be prosecuted profit- 
ably under present market 
conditions even were oper- 
ating costs reduced to pre- 
war levels. 

No matter how low the 
cost of producing, the business 
of dumping thousands of tons of fish into a market 
already glutted could not be made profitable. 

It would seem, then, that the blame for the 
present trawler tie-up may be laid more properly 
to totally inadequate methods of distribution than 
to operating costs. | 

The fish business in its present state is alto- 
gether lopsided, nor will it ever attain the desirec 
well-rounded proportions until sufficient emphasis 
is placed on the creation of markets and on the 
development of a method of distribution that will 
live up to its modern environment. 

The logical expedient for the creation of mar- 
kets is advertising—co-operative selling—selling 
capable of holding its own with that being done 
by other competitors for the national appetite. 
Such advertising should place fish on its rightful 
plane as an all-sufficient food. 

The need of such advertising is fundamental, 
for just so long as inadequate marketing methods 
prevail, just so long will the fish business mire 
around in the slough of despond, waiting for the 
ill winds of war and famine to bring it a short- 
lived prosperity. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 


N the face of the favorable report returned to 
Halifax by members of the International Fish- 
ermen’s Race Committee on the status of the 

Mayflower, it is highly improbable that the com- 
mittee in charge of the United States elimination 
race will presume to reverse the findings of the 
governing body of the International Race. 

At the same time there is a persistent rumor 
that members of the United States Committee are 
unwilling to acknowledge that the Mayflower 
comes within the ‘“‘spirit’’ of the deed of gift 
which governs the races. 

Perhaps the following excerpt from the Halifax 
Herald, inaugurator of the race series, will dis- 
abuse the minds of those who still hold to- the 
opinion that a material departure from the regu- 
lation type of fishing schooner constitutes an eva- 
sion of the spirit of the deed of gift: 

“If the Bluenose, the Canadia or the Mayflower 
are vessels evolved from a conscientious study of 
all the conditions, accommodating themselves to 
each and proving superior to the types of fishing 
schooners that have plied the North Atlantic these 
many years, one of the great purposes of the race 
will have been achieved.’’ 


AN EXPENSIVE PRACTICE 
Perhaps some of the Nova Scotian lobstermen 
who ship to Boston have already learned that it 
does not pay to be careless in making up their 


shipments. They have learned to know that any- 
thing short of a nine-inch lobster stands little 


chance of getting by the vigilant inspection at the 
Boston dock. 

For example, out of one shipment of 1,300 
packages a few weeks ago about 3,000 ‘‘shorts”’ 
were confiscated. Figuring 3,000 ‘‘shorts’’ for 
each trip of the bi-weekly steamers alone, the 
number of confiscated lobsters for the season 
would run to a larger figure than Nova Scotia can 
afford ‘to give away. 

Apropes the present interest in lobsters, per- 
haps the following story may be revived with im- 
punity: Pat was standing in his local fish market 
wondering what kind of fish to buy, when his 
friend, the proprietor, called his attention to a 
display of boiled lobsters. ‘‘I don’t suppose you 
have lobsters over in Ireland, do you, Pat?’’ asked 
the fish man. ‘‘The divil, we don’t!’’ replied Pat. 
‘*Shure the sea is red wid ’em.’’ 


Included in the $41,581,966 which the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is considering appropriating 
for the transaction of the state’s business for the. 
fiscal year, is an item of $100 for the destruction 
of seals—an amount just sufficient to pay the 
bounty on 50 of the animals. It would seem that 
the summer resident who delights in watching the 
performances of these creatures stands in little 
danger of being deprived of his entertainers. 
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The Fisherman’s Motor 


(Continued from page 15). 


up just tight enough to prevent any 
water leaking past and no more. 
Any additional strain only adds to 
the wear of the plunger and shortens 
the life of the pump. 

Never allow the pump or supply 
pipes to drip over the engine, as salt 
water is a deadly enemy to all ma- 
chinery, and a few drops of water in 
an oil hole or in a bearing will set 
up a condition that may destroy the 
bearing or cause considerable ex- 
pense. 

Never run an engine with a leak 
in the exhaust manifold or in the 
exhaust piping. Burnt gas contains 
a deadly poison, and when this es- 
capes into a closed room, or even 
into a room where there is little 
ventilation, its effect is insidious and 
often fatal, often overcoming an en- 
tire roomful without warning. It is 
possible for sufficient burnt gas to 
escape by the rings when they are 
in bad condition to cause nearly the 
same effects; although the _ rings 
would, in that case, be in very bad 
condition and the engine would show 
considerable loss in power. 

If piston rings are so slack or so 
worn as to allow the burnt gas to 
escape, the force of the explosion 
must destroy the film of oil on the 
cylinder walls and cause undue wear 
to cylinder, (piston and rings. 


The Clutch 


Almost every engine has a differ- 
ent make of clutch, so that it is im- 
possible to give any particular rules 
about their care, but there is usually 
an instruction book furnished with 
the engine, or can be had from the 
manufacturers for the asking, giving 
complete instructions regarding care 
and adjustment. There is, however, 
one rule that applies to every clutch 
built; do not run with clutch slip- 
ping, as this will cause excessive 
wear and eventually destroy the 
clutch entirely. 

The reverse gear is used between 
the engine and the propeller to 
change the rotation of the propeller 
and also to permit the engine to be 
started without turning the _pro- 
peller, 

When the reverse gear is in the 
forward drive it is practically a large 
coupling and all the internal work- 
ing parts are fixed in one position, 
but when the forward friction clutch 
is disengaged and the engine is al- 
lowed to run without turning the 
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propeller shaft the gears have to 
revolve around each other and turn 
on their respective pins. In. this 
case there is very little load or 
strain. When the reverse friction 
is brought into operation the gears 
have to transmit the full power de- 
veloped iby the engine, and the fric- 
tion at both the gear teeth and on 
the pins that carry the gears is very 
great, and unless the teeth are well 
lubricated they will wear very fast 
and the gear will become noisy. 
Eventually the teeth will wear so 
much that they will become too 
weak to carry the load and will 
either break or jam. 

The reverse gear is often used on 
auxiliary vessels as a sailing clutch 
allowing the propeller to revolve 
without turning the engine. Here 
again the gears revolve around 
themselves, but sometimes at quite 
high speed, especially if the vessel 
is sailing at a fair rate of speed. 
It is just as important that the gears 
be kept well lubricated for this 
work, as is it for them to be lubri- 
cated when reversing. Some reverse 
gears are made to be luhricated by 
soft grease and others “by heavy 
steam cylinder oil. Directions are 
sent out by the manufacturers as to 
what lubricant should be used. The 
most common practice, however, is 
to fit up the gear case for the steam 
cylinder oil, as this oil will flow into 
the oil grooves, and spread over the 
teeth much better than grease which 
has a tendency to throw off to the 
outside of the case, clinging there 
and allowing cavities to form around 
the gears where it is needed most. 

However, it is always well to make 
sure that there is plenty of ludricant 
in the gear casing at all times, as it 
prevents wear, and when the gears 
do become worn they are apt to be 
decidedly noisy. 

The reverse friction should always 
be kept just tight enough to hold 
the gear casing from turning when 
reversing, but not too tight as there 
is a possibility of friction and loss 
of power. When driving ahead this 
will be indicated by the reverse band 
heating when in the ahead motion. 

When the gear case or drum, as it 
is often called, shows signs of heat 
after reversing, it is usually an indi- 
eation of insufficient lubrication for 
the gears, 


Ignition 
The ignition is one of the most 
delicate parts of any engine and the 
various systems in use require spe- 
cial instructions to cover each indi- 
vidual system. These instructions 
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can be readily obtained from either 
the engine manufacturers or the peo- 
pie who furnish the ignition outfits. 
It is always well, however, to ask 
for the information from the engine 
manufacturers, as they know just 
what type is used on their engines. 
There is only one general rule that 
can be laid down to cover all differ- 
ent makes, that is, to keep clean and 
dry. 

If engine has make and break igni- 
tion the insulation must be kept 
clean and the contact points clean 
and even, so that they will make 
good contact. If jump spark ignition 
the insulation on the spark plugs 
should be kept clean and free from 
carbon. This can tbe easily done 
with a brush and gasoline. Never 
use emery cloth on the insulation. 


Thrust Bearings 


The thrust bearing is installed be- 
tween the propeller shaft and the 
engine, or, in the case of a rever- 
sible engine, between the propeller 
shaft and the engine itself, to ab 
sorb the thrust of the propeller. In 
forcing the vessel ahead the entire 
pressure generated iby the propeller 
in acting on the water to drive the 
vessel is delivered to this bearing, 
and naturally it must be kept clean 
and well jubricated, otherwise it 
would soon overheat or wear away. 

If the thrust bearing becomes 
worn or out of adjustment from any 
cause the force of the propeller is 
exerted directly on the crankshaft, 
causing the crankshaft to be forced 
ahead, and an added friction gen. 
erated at the main ‘bearings. In 
many instances broken crankshafts 
have resulted from this cause. 

Sometimes an engine shows a loss 
in power that cannot be located, but 
which becomes more pronounced and 
is usually accompanied by hard 
starting and by escaping gas around 
the valve stems. This may be caused 
by an accumulation of salt, either in 
the exhaust piping or in the exhaust 
manifold. If in the exhaust pipe it 
will usually be found directly under 
the water pipe for cooling the ex- 
haust. If in the manifold it will 
probably ibe over or near a crack, 
or possibly a leak in the gasket if 
the manifold is water-jacketed. 

In the case of salt forming in the 
exhaust pipe under the cooling water 
pipe, it can usually be remedied by 
using more water, as the salt is 
formed by the water evaporating as 
soon as it hits the inside of the ex: 
haust pipe. 


(To be continued). 
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Fishermen’s Cup Contenders 


(Continued from page 4). 
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that the Mayflower was in every way eligible as a 
contender. This was very much in error. Mr. 
Silver, it seems, had merely dropped off at Boston 





CAPTAIN JOSEPH E. CONRAD, 
Skipper-Owner of the Canadia. 


on his way from New York, and looked up Mr. 
Pigeon to confirm the special dispensation granted 
the Mayflower in the matter of sailing for the 
Banks thirty days after the time stipulated in the 
tentative deed of gift. Mr. Silver did not visit 
Essex, nor did he see the specifications of the ves- 
sel. Thus he could not have taken action on the 
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‘“My information is that there is no material 
difference in the construction of this boat, as com- 
pared with other United States fishing vessels. 
Whether she will be eligible as a defender of the 
international trophy at the races this year is en- 
tirely in the hands of the committee in charge of 
the United States elimination race. It is their 
duty to say what vessels shall enter the race as 
contestants, just as the Canadian committee will 
decide what vessels shall enter for the elimination 
race at Halifax.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that the fate of the May- 
flower as a contender lies in the judgment of the 
American committee. It is diffienlt to see wherein 
she could be disqualified, especially in the face of 
the recent statement issued by the Halifax com- 
mittee. 

The Launchings 

If the enthusiasm attending the recent launch- 
ings at Lunenburg, Shelburne and Essex is at all 
significant, it is safe to say that the races this 
year will surpass in interest any other aquatic 
event that has ever taken place. 

Each town outdid itself in an effort to give 
the queen of its fleet the most auspicious send-off 
possible. Blessed with perfect weather the cere- 
monies attending all three launchings were ear- 
ried out with unusual smoothness and dispatch. 

The first of the three to be launched was the 
Lunenburg schooner, Bluenose, which slid off the 
ways March 26th, amid the most festive and gala 
surroundings that old Lunenburg ever witnessed. 
Of course, big out-of-town crowds were there along 
with celebrities and ‘bands and things that go to 
make up the perfect holiday. 

Next to be launched was the powerful looking 
hull of the Canadia at Shelburne, April 6. This is 
the Amos Pentz designed craft, built at the famous 
MeGill yards for Captain Joseph Conrad, the pop- 





MODEL OF THE CANADIA, SHOWING CONSERVATIVE LINES. 


eligibility of the vessel. We are pleased to make 
this correction, for we realize that Mr. Silver, in 
his capacity of chairman of the committee, must 
not be placed in any false position. 

However, the official recognition of the May- 
flower as a bona fide fisherman was later given 
out by Mr. Silver. The statement was issued after 
the trustees of the cup had heard a report from W. 
J. Roue and Howard Lawrence of their visit to 
Essex to inspect the Mayflower just previous to 
her launching. The text of the statement follows: 


ular La Have skipper. This vessel, by the way, is 
the 159th constructed under the supervision of 
Amos Pentz. Captain Conrad owned the Ruby L. 
Pentz which made such a fine showing in the Can- 
adian elimination races last fall. It is said that 
the Pentz would have won handily but for an acci- 
tlent. However, this year the Shelburne people 


are confident that the Canadia will uphold the fine 
traditions of Shelburne and the old McGill yards. 

On April 12 the Mayflower took her initial 
plunge at Essex, Mass., amid an atmosphere sug- 
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vestive of a combination town-meeting day and 
firemen’s muster. With typical Cape Ann welcome 
the quaint little town of Essex did herself proud. 
The narrow causeway leading into the town was 
taxed to its utmost with visiting throngs from all 
sections of the state. Yet the crowd was handlel 
nicely and everyone was made comfortable. Yes, 
it was worth going miles to see. 
the visitors the 
sweet -lined May- 
flower lived up to 
all the nice things 
said of her. Her 
slide into the river 
was orderly and 
ladylike as _ be- 
comes a royal per- 
sonage. In every 
respect she lived 
up to the fullest 
expectations as a 
fitting representa- 
tive of America’s 
greatest fishing 
state — Massachu- 
setts. 


In the eyes of 
. 


It has been said 
that the hull of 
the Bluenose is one 
of the most sym- 
metrical ever sent 
down the ways of 
a Canadian yard. 
This is strong 
praise, indeed, for 
a burdensome fish- 
erman, considering 
the splendid eruis- 
er models that 
have ‘been launched 
in the Provinees. 
So much for the 
designing talent of 
W. J. Roue. 

With an electric lighting system, push bells, a 
brass bed for the skipper, and unusually ecomfort- 
able quarters for the crew, the Bluenose is with- 
out doubt a fisherman de luxe. 

The Bluenose 

On her trial trip, April 14, the Bluenose en- 
countered rather unfavorable weather for a true 
test of her speed; but sailing with a fair wind 
from the southeast on the way back to port she 
showed somewhat of what was in her by outsailing 
on every tack two schooners that she fell in with. 


The Canadia 


Unlike the Mayflower and the Bluenose, the 
Shelburne fisherman, Canadia, does not represent 
a distinct departure from the regulation fisherman 
in design. There is a persistent rumor that the 
Shelburne craft, when ballasted down, will exceed 





CAPTAIN J. HENRY LARKIN, OF THE MAYFLOWER, . 
Sail Carrier and Fish Killer. so heavy that it 


will not float of it- 
self. Thus it will be seen that as far as construc- 
tion goes she surpasses anything of her kind in 
American waters. 
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the maximum waterline length, 112 feet, allowed 
by the deed of gift. Learning of this, the May- 
flower representatives have already requested the 
race committee to allow the Canadia to race what- 
ever her waterline length. 

Captain Joseph E. Conrad will sail his own ves- 
sel in the races this coming season. Last year his 
schooner Ruby LL. Pentz, which made such a splen- 
did showing in the 
Canadian  elimina- 
tion races, was 
sailed by the late 
Captain Calvin Lo- 
hues, whose tragic 
death occurred the: 
day after the race, 
being swept over- 
board by a jibing 
mainsail. 


The Mayflower 


Whatever may 
be said of the May- 
flower as a fisher 
man, there is no 
question as to her 
staunchness. Never 
before has such 
excellent material 
been used in the 
construction of a 
vessel at Essex. 
Her top sides are 
of three-inch white 
oak, some of the 
planks measuring 
as long as 80 feet. 
She has 3,000 more 
‘‘trunnels’’ than 
the average fisher- 
man. Some of the 
oak in her keel is 


The question of her carrying capacity, which 
has been a point of controversy made much of by 
her erities, no less an authority that E. B. James 
of Essex claims that the schooner will carry more 
fish than any existing fisherman of American reg- 


ister with the possible exception of the Catherine. 


Her trial trip, April 24, showed that she was 
capable of fulfilling the expectations of ‘her de- 
signer, W. Starling Burgess. She sails for the 
Magdalenes for a season’s fishing the latter part 
of April. 

The fact that the three new vessels have so far 
lived up to the fondest hopes of their respective 
hackers, leads one to believe that the North Atlan- 
tic is in for some excellent sport this coming fall. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PASSES NEW 
LAW 

As a means of protecting the older 
alien lobstermen, whose chief source 
of income is derived from lobster 
fishing, an amendment to the Massa- 
chusetts lobster laws has been en- 
acted which permits a license to be 
granted an alien provided he has re 
sided in one of the shore counties, 
and has been engaged in lobster 
fishing therein, for a period of five 
years. 

Such a provision is a most com- 
mendable one, for since under the 
previous law an alien could not se- 
cure a license, many alien lobster: 
men, too old to hope for citizenship, 
were deprived of their only means 
of support. 

=a 


NORTHERN VICTORIA COUNTY 
FISHERMEN GET READY 
Reports from Victoria county say 
that the North Shore lobster fisher- 
men are already beginning prepara- 
tions for the opening of the season, 
which opens on May 15th and con- 
tinues until July 15th. The catch 
last year was most successful, some 
900 cases being packed and shipped. 
The market price in 1920 was $40 
a case, but it is expected the fish- 
ermen will receive as good a price 
this year. There are two factories 
along the coast, and about 75 men 
will engage in the lobster ‘fishery 

this season. 


—@— 


More than 20,000 lobster fishermen 
are reported engaged in Canadian 
waters every season. Half of these 
are being engaged in craft about the 
wharves, looking after the gear, and 
eanneries. More than 800,000 traps 
and pots are used across the frontier 
waters every season. Small fortunes 
thus are tied up in boats, gear and 
fittings necessary to carry on the 
industry during the long’ winter 
months. There are no canneries on 
the Maine coast. 


—e— 

P. T. Smith, Canso, is getting 
ready to resume his lobster business. 
He does not propose canning any of 
the shellfish this season, but will 


confine his operations to shipping 
live lobsters. 


NEWFOUNDLAND SHORT OF 
CANS 

There is strong likelihood that 
lobster packing will not be _ prose- 
cuted in Newfoundland the coming 
season except by a few packers who 
are fortunate enough to have on 
hand tins, solder, ete., remaining 
ever from last season. There seems 
to be no available supply of cans. 
It is possible that the government 
may step in to help out the situa- 
tion. 

Last year’s Newfoundland pack 
was worth $200,000. It is said that 
$80,000 would be required to turn 
out all the cans that the packers 
of Newfoundland would require this 
season. 


—@— 


A new method of killing and cook- 
ing lobster is advocated by Joseph 
Sinel; an English expert, whose 
method is sponsored by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to ‘Animals. He claims that the fish 
should be placed) <in cold water, 
which should be gradually raised to 
boiling point. His experiments 
showed that if a lobster is placed in 
water at 55 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
will be dead by the time the water 
is warmed to 80 degrees, whereas, if 
plunged into /boiling water, the lob- 
ster will struggle for more than a 
minute. Mr. Sinel writes “that the 
lethargy which precedes death takes 
place before the water has appre- 
ciably warmed and that the slowly 
boiling to death idea which has hor- 
rified sensitive persons is without 
foundation.” 

—@©-- 


Lobster prices have taken a de- 
cided decline since the influx of the 
Nova Scotian product began. Fish- 
ermen around Matinicus and Crie- 
haven are now being paid 20 cents 
a pound. Prices of fresh ‘fish have 
also taken a big slump and very few 
shipments are being made. 


—@— 


The Boston lobster smack Satellite 
sailed from Lockeport April 2 for 
Boston with a cargo of 20,000 pounds 
of lobsters, and the Portsmouth 
smack Edward J. sailed from Ab- 
bott’s Harbor the same day for 
Portsmouth with 12,000 pounds. 


RECORD LOBSTER CARGO 


The largest shipment of lobsters 
ever to arrive in Boston came April 
9 in the steamer Prince Arthur of 
the Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., 
from Yarmouth. The shipment con- 
sisted of 252,960 pounds and was in 
1,488 crates of 170 pounds each. 
Every available bit of space aboard 
the Prince Arthur was used in the 
storage of the crates and the steam- 
er presented an unusual appearance, 
coming up Boston harbor with the 
crates piled in tiers high on the 
decks. 

—@— 


A delegation of lobstermen from 
the Massachusetts South Shore re 
cently called at the State House to 
protest against a town clerk who re- 
fused to grant a license to an alien 
who had been lobster (fishing out ot 
a Miassachusetts port for a period of 
15 years. Mr. R. Collins, Massachu- 
setts supervisor of Fish and Game 
Distribution, received the delegation 
and explained to them that the town 
clerk was right in refusing license, 
for in this case the alien who ap 
plied for iicense had his residence 
in a county other than the one from 
which he fished 


—@— 


Three of the Consolidated Lobster 
Company’s smacks of Boston arrived 
at the Provinces recently to load 
lobsters. They are the Satellite, 
Captain C. J. Crowley, which will go 
to Port Mouton; Grace M. Cribby, 
Captain J. H. Crowley, and _ the 
Gladys L. Creamer, Captain B. M. 
Crowley, will go to Lockeport. 

—_ ~ 

James W. Greely, a lobster packer 
of Maine, and who carried on oper- 
ations on a large scale at Mainadieu, 
C. B., died suddenly at his home in 


Maine. He was about to leave on a 
trip to Cape Breton. 


--@O— 


The Nova Scotia lobster fisheries 
are the most valuable in the world 
and have reached about $5,000,000, 
which is said to be nearly double 
that of the Maine coast. In recent 
seasons the catches of lobsters in 
New Brunswick have reached about 
$750,000. 
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MAINE SARDINE SITUATION 


By N. H. Small, Secretary of Maine 
Sardine Canners’ Association 


Prospects for an early opening of 
the sardine factories along the coast 
of Maine are not very bright. Al- 
though last season’s wack was a 
light one (approximately 1,800,000 
cases) quite large stocks were in 
the producers’ hands at the begin- 
ning of the current year, owing to 
the lack of buying demand.  Jan- 
vary and February witnessed some 
increases in the demand for goods, 
¥, Keyless Oils moving quite freely, 
owing to the low price of $3.40 per 
ease prevailing. 

Returns which have so far been 
received from a recent survey by 
the Maine Sardine Canners’ Asso- 
ciation of the amount of unsold 
goods in the hands of the packers 
indicate that the amount is less than 
in other years. But with prices for 
all grades ruling materially below 
the cost of production there is little 
incentive to sell goods or to pack. 

The sardine industry was one of 
the first to be affected py the drop 
in the wholesale prices of foodstuffs 
in 1920, and the quoted prices today 
are close to pre-war figures.  Sar- 
dines are one of the cheapest food 
products on the market. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying’ by both 
wholesalers and retailers has been 
going on for several months, and 
stocks in the hands of these are 
thought to be much lighter than 
usual. It is probable that sardines 
will be one of the first products to 
feel any improvement in the general 
business condition of the country, 
owing to the thorough liquidation 
which has already run its course in 
the industry and to the scarcity of 
stocks in the jobbers’ hands. 

It is not expected that 1921 will 
see any material decrease in the 
cost of production for the Maine fac- 
tories, and with present prices pre- 
vailing there is little incentive for 
an early opening. 


—©— 


The American Can Company’s 
plant at Lubec has started and is 
working on a 40-hour week. The 
Eastport plant has not commenced 
operations as yet. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


At a meeting, held Friday, March 
18, 1921, it was voted that the Sar- 
dine Section of the National Canners’ 
Association should take over the 
work previously carried on by the 
Maine Sardine Canners’. Association 
in order to obtain better facilities 
for carrying on the work. 

It was voted to change the name 
of the Sardjne Section to the Maine 
Sardine Section of the National 
Canners’ Association, so as to make 
it more representative of the terri- 
tory included in its field of activi- 
ties. 

The work to be carried on _ will 
be the same as originally intended: 
to establish uniform trade customs 
and practices, to correct’ trade 
abuses, to investigate cost finding 
and accounting systems and to ad- 
vance the progress of sardine can- 
ning as a whole. The work of in- 
spection will be carried on separate- 
ly from other activities, and will be 
under the supervision of the director 
and advisory board as heretofore. 

James Abernethy of the Sunset 
Packing Co. was elected chairman 
and treasurer, and the contract with 
N. H. Small, secretary of the Maine 
Sardine Canners’ Association, was 
taken over by the Maine Sardine 
Section. 

Many topics of interest were dis- 
cussed to the profit of all present. 
A supper was later served to the 
packers and an enjoyable smoker 
was held in the evening -at the as- 
sociation rooms. 

From a careful canvass of the sit- 
uation by Secretary N. H. Small of 
the \Maine Sardine Section of the 
National Canners’ Association, it has 
been found impossible for most can- 
ners to pack sardines and sell them 
at present prices, which are below 
the cost of production. Nearly all 
have expressed their intentions of 
remaining closed during the early 
part of the season and several have 
stated that their factories probably 
will not open until July or August. 


—@— 


William L. Jewers, who has been 
traveling in the Western states in 
the interest of the Seacoast Canning 
Company, returned to Eastport re- 
ceutly. 


EARLY CATCHES OF HERRING 


More than 600 barrels of newly 
aught, excellent sized herring were 
landed at Eastport recently, which 
indicates that supplies of this fish 
are already available. Since can- 
ners are not yet operating, the her- 
ring is being sold for baiting. Fish- 
ermen reaching Eastport from neigh- 
boring Dominion islands report that 
although there is ample indication 
of early schools of herring, little will 
be done in this industry until the 
canneries open. 


= 


James Abernethy of the Sunset 
Packing Company of West Pem- 
broke, who has been elected chair 
man and treasurer of the Sardine 
Section of the National Canners’ 
Association, was a business _vis- 
itor in Eastport this week, attending 
a meeting of the association. 


—@©— 


f.oring E. Holmes of the Holmes 
Canning Co., a large independent 
packer at Ro vbinston, Me., returned 
from his winter home in Daytona, 
Fla., recently. He will at once start 
to overhaul his packing plant and get 
it in readiness for the season’s pack. 


—@— 


Andrew Cilark of L. D. Clark & 
Son, operators of one of the largest 
sardine packing plants in Eastport, 
received a threatening letter in 
March, stating that if he did not 
send his boats out for fish on the 
15th of April and give instructions 
to pay $25 per hogshead for fish, 
his ‘plant would be blown up and he 
with it. This letter was mailed at 
Deer Island, N. B., and“ was. sup- 
posed to have come from one of the 
weir owners in that vicinity. 


sae ee 


The passing of the free lunch coun- 
ter incidental to the closing of sa- 
loon bars was responsible in part for 
the depression in sardine prices 
which packers say are now below 
the cost ‘of production and close to 
pre-war figures. Competition result- 
ing from increased importations of 
foreign sardines after the war was 
another factor. 


(Continued on page 23). 
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BILLS BEFORE MAINE 


LATURE 


HE following is a report of cer- 
ge acts, relating to fishery mat- 
ters, in the Maine Legislature: 
“Ought to pass” was the commit- 
tee report rendered March 25 on an 
act guaranteeing the purity of clams. 

oysters and scallops. 

Charles F. Marble of Portland con- 
ducted the case for the proponents 
of the measure which would prevent 
the watering or “soaking” of clams, 
etc. He said the bill would be a 
protection to the clam diggers, the 
wholesale and retail dealers and the 
consumers, because it wou!d ensure 
the pure articles, thus being a health 
measure, and would ensure good 
measure. Samples of the natural 
and watered clams were shown— 
and the difference was apparent to 
all. 

Fred H. Snow, a wholesaler of 
Pine Point; Raymond Merrill, a dig- 
ger; Harry Lathrop, a digger; Mr. 
Ross, representing Lyman Chipman 
of Portland, dealer; Mr. Johnson, 
representing Geo. C. Shaw, dealer, 
Portland; and Mr. Bryant, represent- 
ing Leavitt Bros., wholesalers, Pine 
Point, all endorsed the bill. Agreed 
that the dealers had no protection 
and were wp against the state and 
federal pure food laws, because the 
soaking method was used. No op- 
position. ; 


LEGIS- 


Two reports were presented on tae 
act granting a 9-inch lobster law for 
the county of York and the waters 
thereof. The majority report, ought 
not to pass, is signed by seven, and 
the minority report, ought to pass, 
by two. 

Ths committee reported ought to 
pass in a new draft an act to amend 
the law relating to the application 
for license to build or extend fish 
weirs. 

The committee on Sea and Shore 
Fisheries favored the act to license 
all fishermen in tidal waters for com- 
merical purposes, although person- 
ally it does not appeal to all the 
members as being the time for such 
a law. The act provides for a $1 
license fee for each 20 fathoms of 
seine, for fishermen; with $5 for 
weirmen; and $25 each for packers 
and canners and for wholesale fish 


dealers. Penalty for violations in 
each class is from $20 to $50. 

Harry ©. Wi.bur of Portland, a 
member of the commission on Sea 
and Shore Fisheries, appeared before 
the committee on salaries and fees 
in favor of the act which would 
make the maximum per diem pay 
of fish wardens $4 instead of $3 as 
at present. Charles S. Coughlin of 
Rockland, E. S. Vose of Cushing, fish 
wardens, spoke in favor of the bil), 
as did Leslie R. Bunker of Cranberry 
Isle, a lobster fisherman. 

™he act repealing all existing laws 
reiative to sea and shore fisheries 
and abolishing the Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Commission was tabled on 
motion of Representative Rounds of 
Portland upon the receipt of the re- 
port “ought not to pass” from the 
committee on Sea and Shore Fish- 
eries. 

Holt of Hancock: Act to license all 
persons fishing in tidal waters for 
commercial purposes, lobster fishing 
excepted, it already being licensed. 
The licenses shall be .issued by the 
Sea and Shore Fisheries ‘Commission 
and the fee shall be $1. Violations 
shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than $10 nor more than $50. 





GOVERNMENT EGG COLLECTIONS 

Favorable weather conditions have 
attended the work at the New Eng- 
land marine stations, resulting in 
satisfactory egg collections. To the 
end of February the eggs of cod, 
haddock and pollock, taken from the 
catches of the commercial fishermen 
at the Gloucester station, have ag- 
gregated 815,730,000. At the Woods 
Hole station the collections have 
been 214,702,000 cod eggs and 593,- 
000,000 flounder eggs. 


FERTILIZATION OF EGGS 

The Bureau of Fisheries is pro- 
posing to undertake again this sea- 
son the work of fertilizing the egzs 
of cod and haddock taken in the 
vessel fisheries of New England. The 
eggs will be removed from fish that 
have been caught for market, and 
after fertilization will be immedi- 
ately planted overboard. It is hoped 
this season to demonstrate that very 
large numbers of eggs that are now 
annually lost through commercial 


fishing can be saved to the advap- 
tage of the industry. <A _ represen: 
tative cf the Bureau is visiting Bos- 
ton with instructions to employ 
spawntakers to conduct this work. 
Co-peration of vessel owners in per- 
mitting spawntakers to accompany 
vessels and requesting the captains 
and crews of such vessels to afford 
the spawutakers proper opportuni- 
ties for the conduct of their work is 
solicited. 


NEW INSPECTION LAWS 

Public notices were posted by 
authority of the Duminion of Canada 
fishery department ‘bringing into op- 
eration April 1, recent amendments 
made to the fish inspection act. The 
new regulations call for the inspec- 
tion of all kinds of pickled (fish. 
Heretofore no inspection of cured or 
packed mackerel, gearing, alewives 
or salmon in pickle has taken place, 
with the result that complaints have 
reached the fishery department rel- 
ative to the state of these fish when 
finally reached by the consumer. 
While complaint has not been gen- 
eral, still it has been deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of all packers 
theinselves to bring into operation 
the necessary machinery for the in- 
speaction of pickled fish. It is known 
that certain packers have been neg- 
lecting to carry out curing and pack- 
ing in a manner that would insure 
no criticism, and for that reason the 
amendments have ibeen approved 
and became effective April 1. 


The Bureau of Fisheries has re 
ceived through the Department of 
State an announcement of the meet- 
ing of the Seventh International 
Congress of Fisheries, to be held at 
Santander, Spain, in July, 1921. By 
a royal decree dated December 29, 
1920, King Alfonso has created an 
executive and organizing commis. 
sion to prepare for the work of the 
congress. The present series of in- 
ternational ‘fishery congresses was 
initiated at Paris. The years and 
places of meeting of the congresses 
were as follows: 1900, Paris; 1902, 
St. Petersburg; 1905, Vienna; 1908, 
Washington; 1911, Rome; and 1913, 
Ostend. The Bureau was officially 
represented at the first, third, fourth 
and fifth of these congresses. 
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FIGURES ON 1920 PACK 
The following figures on the Maine 
sardine pack for 1920 have been 
compiled by the Maine Sardine Can- 
ners’ Association: 





1-4 cottonseed oil .......... 1,346,130 
ee ee cer 52,212 
ee 146,656 
1-4 cottonseed oil, high...... 186 
1-4 mustards, high .......... 300 
1-4 faney blend of oils, high. 11,008 
Pe MONO UD. 0..0:6-0's cine os aca'eas 79,044 
BN. no so Ge .ciciecegiacers 169,678 
Bee MONE nc tccdevwsswcicese 6,175 
1-2 Wb. oval tomato ........ 1,982 
1 i. oval tomato ......02.. 585 
1-2 lb. oval kippered herring 298 
1 lb. oval kippered herring.. 1,682 
1 lb. oblong kippered herring 2,350 
1-2 oval soused sardines .... 79 

OUR ONE niseciicaes cba 1,818,365 

The down east sardine men are 


willing to come down somewhat on 
the price, but they are disposed to 
insist upon $10 a hogshead for their 
catches. They wanted $25, but the 
packers absolutely refused to enter- 
tain any such proposition. The weir 
men say that as the price of tin and 
oil have dropped like a shot, they 
ought to get a little more than they 
used to get and are disposed to 
hold out for $10 a hogshead. Nobody 
knows what will be done and 


none 
of the packers are showing any 
eagerness to get a start for. this 


season’s work. 





The many owners of both large 
and small crafts used in the herring 
fisheries in this vicinity are busily 
engaged in painting and repairing 
their boats so as to be in readiness 
when the various canneries begin 
operation. There are several hun- 
dred of these motor boats that will 
soon be afloat in the harbor and the 
neighboring islands. There have 
been a few new ones built during 
the winter and spring which will be 
added to the fleet. 


Reports from the Bay of Fundy 
say there are few indications of the 
countless number of fish weirs in 
various parts of Passamaquoddy Bay, 
in Canadian waters, being repaired 
or rebuilt until. there are more (pros- 
pects of the many sardine factories 
getting ready for opening in April. 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


Although the demand for sardines 
is slower than usual at this time of 
the season, some substantial orders 
have been received at Lubec re- 
cently, and several sizable blocks of 
goods have been withdrawn from 
storage and started for Western 
points, largely via the Canadian Pa- 
cific. The demand for cartoned 
goods appears to be on the increase, 
one large interest having a big crew 
at work at present, and several in- 
dependents receiving orders for this 
class of goods. It is a peculiar fact 
that, with a poor outlook for early 
opening, owing to market conditions, 
the bays are full of herring of can- 
ning size. 


’ 





Fred T. Eldredge, who is in New 
York state in the interest of the 
Seacoast Canning Company, has been 
transferred from Rochester to Utica. 


FISH HOOK FROM THE SOUTH 
SEAS 

A peculiar fish hook, the property 

of Mr. Tucker of Boston, has at- 

tracted considerable attention dis- 


FISH HOOK MADE 
(Exact Size) 


FROM SHELLS 


played in a store window on State 
street. According to Mr. Tucker, 
the hook was brought to Boston 
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from the South Sea Islands in 1847 
by Captain Arthur of the schooner 
Alert. It is said that this hook was 
found in the stomach of a _ shark. 
As the accompanying picture shows, 
the hook is made of two pieces of 
shell lashed together with fiber. In 
spite of its age the hook is still 
strong und in good condition. 


LEARN OF DEATH OF FISHER. 
MAN 

News was brought to this city re- 
cently of the death of Samuel Fair- 
well, a former fisherman out of this 
port, at Squaw Harbor, Alaska, last . 
May. He was 29 years of age and 
had been on the Pacific coast about 
a year, leaving here in 1919. 

After reaching the Pacific coasi, 
Fairwell went north to Alaska and 
was employed at a fishing station of 
the Union Fish Company of San 
Francisco at Squaw Harbor at the 
time of his death. The news was 
brought here by Herbert G. Blunden, 
a close friend of Fairwell, who noti- 
fied Newman Shea of the Fisner- 
men’s Union of the Atlantic and the 
latter immediately wrote to the man’s 
parents at Burin, Newfoundland. 

Fairwell’s death occurred 
suspicious circumstances, which the 
Alaskan authorities have _ investi- 
gated, and the matter has been taken 
up by the Newfoundland authorities. 
who will endeavor to learn all ‘par- 
ticulars for Mr. and Mrs. Fairwell. 
Fairwell was an only son, two 
brothers having died in the last two 
years. One was lost at sea, while 
the other passed away at home after 
a short illness. He was a member 
of the local branch of the Fisher- 
men’s Union of the Atlantic and also 
of the Odd _ Fellows.—Gloucester 
Times. 


under 


British steamship concerns are in- 
censed because English seamen are 
sailing on British ships and then de- 
serting to American ships when they 
reach the United States. The \Amer- 
ican rate of pay is higher. Several 
Britishers bave ‘been fined in court 
for deserting. 


Figures compiled for the year 1920 
show that during the past year 31 
new vessels were added to the 
Lunenburg fleet at an approximate 
cost of over $1,000,000. In 1920, the 
combined fleet of 117 vessels made 
a total catch of 291,474 quintals, 
average per boat being 2,488 quintals, 
and the estimated value of the catch 
about $2,000,000. 

















Newfoundland and the Provinces 








SEALING FLEET 
comes 


ORD 
Wi ita the 


has a 


from St. 
northern 


John’s 
fleet 
chance 
The winds 
since the previ- 
have loosened up the ice 
enabling the ships to 
their hunt. 
Reports of 


sealing 
very favorable 
for a 
that 
cus 


successful season. 
have prevailed 
report 
floes, pursue 
Miarch 29 show catches 
Steamer Terra Nova, 
6,000; Seal, 6,000; Sa- 
Ranger, 3,500; Neptune 
15,000. It said that 
killed and 
1,000 in three 


as follows: 
7,000; Diana, 
6,000; 


Eagle, 


gona, 
10,000; 
steamer has 
killing 


Viking 
panned 12,800, 
hours. 

The sealing 


making 


plane at 
her first 


Botwood, in 
attempt to scout 
the ice fields to locate sealing herds, 
was forced to discontinue owing to 
cngine troubles after a flight of but 
two hours. 


FISHERMEN APPEAR SATISFIED 

The announcement in Saturday’s 
issue that the government had taken 
over the Glace Bay harbor was heard 


with interest by the local fishermen 
and was a topic among the kusiness 
men in general Saturday evening. 
The fishermen feel that if the gov- 
ernment will undertake to put the 
port in first-class shape, Glac2 Bay 
will be one of the leading fshing 


ports in the maritimes. They ‘oint 
out that only a few years ago when 
harbor facilities were only fair a 
fleet of no less than 60 vessels fished 
off this port.—Glace Bay 
March 22. 
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COLD STORAGE PROJECT FOR 
NORTH SYDNEY 

Plans for a cold storage plant for 
North Sydney have been formulated, 
and considerable progress has been 
made in the arrangement for finan 
the $400,000 project. The pro- 
moters have already secured sub- 
scriptions totalling $35,000 in Syd- 
ney, and the promise of a govern: 
ment grant of $46,500. 

The building will be 60x100 feet, 
with a capacity of 210,000 cubic feet, 
and a refrigerator capacity of 80 tons 
per 24 hours. 

Such a project will go a long way 
in establishing North Sydney as a 
fish center. 


cing 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISH 
AND EXPORTS 


St. John’s, Saturday, March 19th 


PRICES 


No. 1 White Nape $11.00 
No 1 Shore Fish ..... 10.00 
No. 2 Shore Fish ..... 9.00 
Choice Labrador ...... 8.25 
Ra ea ee ee 7.50 to 8.00 
Large West India...... 4.00 
Haddock, per quintal... 5.00 
Small West India..... 3.50 
MOOTED TPRCK oc. 6cec cs: 12.00 to 13.00 
Slit Herring, ord. pack 5.00 
Salmon, No. 1, Large, 

SO SO a5 woo conse 22.00 
Salmon, No. 1, Small, 

AR), SR ee a 20.00 
Lobsters, per case, No. 

BoM, WOE iio eee to's 18.00 
Cod Oil, per tun, h. w. 

po | ee ee 
“ol Liver Oil, per gal., 

SE See ene eT a Oe 1.00 

TABLE OF EXPORTS 
From Jan. ist to March 18th 

Codfish, qtls.: 1920 1921 

Pertugal 30,305 7,030 


Spain 10,172 16,130 
WN <s cevowevaw nus 14,093 ar ee 
West Indies....... 19,894 16,993 
| ee ae reer 79,866 7,214 
0 ae 1,608 145 
United Kingdom... 9,736 20,856 
United States 3,710 3,952 
Other ports ...... 86,257 9,325 
i | nee $1,645 
Seal Oil, tuns....... 1 50 
Cod Of, tauns....... 675 551 
Seal BEING «2.225. gis, ivan 
Salmon, tierces .... 252 90 
Mackerel and_  Her- 
ring, barrels 8,524 10,6438 
Cod Liver Oil, tuns. 155 12 
POUt, TATION «060.0: 104 233 
Lobster, boxes ..... 46 213 


—St. John’s Trade Review. 


_— 


FISH BANS REMOVED 


In a new proclamation issued on 
March 16, the Newfoundland govern- 


ment announced withdrawal of all re- 


strictions on _ vessels. sailing for 
Portugal with cargoes of codfish. 
Brazil is now the only country to 


which the exportation of fish is reg- 
ulated. 


NEWFOUNDLAND REGULATIONS 
FOR BRAZIL 


At a recent meeting of Newfound- 
land (fish exporters it was decided to 
ask the government to rescind the 
regulations restricting shippers from 


sending fish to Brazil on the usual 
consignment system. 
Since the New Year such quanti- 


ties of Nova Scotia fish have entered 


this market that the fixed prices 
regulated by the government have 
been forced down to a mark that 


precludes a 
However, 


profit. 
Newfoundland 
its hold on the 


hopes to 


regain Brazil mar- 


kei, and to reestablish the old sell- 
ing system, which, on the whole, 
worked out satisfactorily before 


government control. 


@©— 


EXPERIMENTAL CARGO TO WEST 
INDIES 

Sarty of the schooner 
LaHave, recently loaded 
1,600 quintals of dry fish and sailed 
for West India 
and trip at year 
and at this time of de. 
pressed markets is in the nature of 
an experiment. It is understood that 
that of one ‘firm or 
company but that of a number, each 
contributing about 200 
that if there is a 
equally borne. 


Captain 
Moween, 
markets. This cargo 
this season of the 
particular 


the cargo is not 


quintals, so 
loss it will be 


—© 


MACKEREL SCOUTING 

The scouting system adopted last 
year for the purpose of securing and 
disseminating information relative to 
the movements of mackerel schools 
will again be in operation this 
spring and summer. The position of 
mackerel schools will be wirelessed 
from the scout vessel to Cape Sable 


and Halifax, from which points the 

information will be relayed by tele- 

graph and telephone to the chief 
Nova Scotia ports. 
© 

While Arch Amero of Digby was 


raking scallops a short time ago he 
brought up on the rake a soup bowl 
which had been thrown overboard 
from H. M. S. Northampton when 
that vessel spent some time at 
Digby 41 years ago. The crest of 
that vessel is very plain. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND TO PROMOTE 
TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 
Tentative the organiza- 

American-Newfoundlana 

corporation with an authorized cap- 

ital of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 for the 
purpose of promoting trade relations 
between the two countries have been 
recently formulated by New York 
and Newfoundland interests. 
Recognizing the problem of keep- 
fish cargoes wholesome while 
en route to America it is planned to 
several 18 to 20-knot ships 
fresh fish. Refrigeration 
authorities agree that it can be done 


plans for 
tion of an 


ing 


employ 
to carry 


SALT IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

Discovery of Cumberland 
county is now attracting commercial 
and financial attention outside of 
Nova Scotia, constituting as it does 
the only source of salt supply nearer 
than Ontario, the West 
Indies which become available 
for the fishing industries of Canada’s 
Atiantic coast. The © significance. 
therefore, and the importance of this 
lecation cannot be 


salt in 


Europe and 


can 


overlooked. Can- 
ada at the present time imports over 


half of her annual consumption of 
salt. This amounted in 1918 to 165,- 
195 tons, valued at $1,267,169. Sev- 
enty-five per cent. cf this was used 
on the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf of 
St. Lawrence for the fishing indus- 
try. The averege value of this sult 
at point cf shipment in 1918 was 


approximately $8.15 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. The ocean freight rate to 
bring this sa!t to Canadian points of 
distribution would bring the cost up 
to, at least, $10 per ton. This price 
will probably be a price for 
salt for fisheries for a number of 
years to come—the scale price dur- 
ing the war times ranging between 
$15 and $25 per ton. If, therefore, 
a deposit of salt can be developed 
in a ‘centrally located point in Nova 
Scotia and a grade of salt produced 
suitable for the (fishing industry, a 
market of some 75,000 tons, valued 
at $750,000, should ‘be avaiable. In 
addition to the above, the fishing 
industry cf Newfoundland consumes, 
according to reports, about 50,000 
tons per year.—-Halifax Herald. 


normal 


fe) 
a 


Mr. Harry H. Nickerson, who for 
several years past has been with the 
Yarmouth Trading Company, Ltd., 
and spent the past winter in Havana 
in the interests of that concern, has 
resigned that position and accepted 
one with Austin E. Nickerson, Ltd. 


ATLANTIC 
Mr. Nickerson will have full control 
of the firm’s operations at its wharf 
(Baker’s) property, and with his 
wide experience will, no doubt, read- 
ily prove his worth in the capacity 
which the above firm has placed him. 


© 


NORWEGIAN COMPETITION 
So far catch is 
record for the past 


the Norwegian 
larger than any 


five years at this date. The Nor- 
wegians then will ke formidable 


rivals of Newfoundland in 


eign markets the coming 


the for- 
season; the 
fishermen of Newfoundland will have, 
this season, to take special 
making good fish. Our fish is nat- 
urally a better article when taken 
out of the water, but the inferiority 
comes in the curing. The lessons 
that have been given the past two 
years ought to have the effect of 
inducing people to make gocd 
fish. Every effort should, therefore. 
be put forth this summer to get a 
cure that will compete suceessfully 
with the Norwegian product in the 
European markets.—St. John’s Trade 
Review. 


care in 


our 


The price of fish is still cn the 
decline. We understand some of the 


captains and managing owners who 
were holding their catch for a better 
market were obliged to dispcse of 
them for $6.50. At the present price 
of outfits this is not very encour- 
aging to those interested in the fish- 
ing business. However, the condi- 
tion is not local, every business suf- 
fering a depression, and the condi- 
tions, comparatively speaking, are 
better here than in most places. The 


(Sshing industry is a_ sound, legiti- 
mate business and if economy and 
discretion are practiced it will, no 
doubt, be one of the first industries 
to feel prosperity—Lunenburg Prog- 
ress Enterprise. 
©— 
The operations of the Atlantic 


Fisheries Company of St. John’s are 
looked upon with much gratification 
by the fishing interests of New- 
foundlend. The high’ grade _ of 
smoked fish being turned out by this 
company is finding ready markets 
both at home and abroad. Thus the 
local fishermen who can ship to St. 
John’s by rai:way are assured a 
market for their catches of herring, 
caplin, salmon and codfish. It is 
said that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the Atlantic Fisheries 
Company will be able to take all 


FISHERMAN 


25 
fish that reaches the station in a 
fresh condition. 
©- 
The following dispatch has been 
received from Ottawa: “A ftoating 
fisheries school for the Maritime 


Provinces for training and research 
is projected. Dr. L. W. Gill, director 
of technical education in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, will visit Halifax and 
other centers on the east coast with 
a view to looking over conditions 
and making plans. The proposed 
school will not be permanently lo- 
cated at one point, but may conduct, 
successively, classes off Halifax, St. 
John, Charlottetown or Sydney. The_ 
classes would be largely held during 
the winter months, when fishermep 


are at leisure; and during the sum- 
mer research work would te _ fol- 
lowed.” 
® 

Yarmouth’s proposed cold storage 
plant is not yet in sight, and the 
port suffers financizlly in  conse- 
auence. Two halibut fishing vessels 


had to go to 
port to 


Liverpool and Locke- 
secure a baiting of frozen 
herring, aggregating 22.000 ‘pounds, 
and another went to Liverpool for 
14,000 pounds. One other schooner 
purchased 69,000 pounds at 
port Liverpool to use as_ re- 
quired, In fact, Yarmouth’s fleet this 
spring will need 225,000 pounds of 
herring, representing as_ it 
vesse!s at an investment of 


Locke- 
and 


frozen 
does 12 
$285,000. 
ies 
The value of a 
output in 1920 
at $50,000,000. 


fisheries 
estimated 


Canadian 
has been 


The successfui 
lobster fisher- 


amounting to 


1920 was a 
one for the Maritime 
men, the total catch 
160,000 eases, an increase of 30,000 
1919. The value of the 
1920 pack was $5,500,000, an increase 
of $1,000,000 over the previous year. 
The export of live lobsters to the 
United States was 20 per cent. over 
1919, whilst exports to ‘England and 
Scandinavian countries were heavy. 


year 


cases over 


--@— 
Although the lobster season in 
Nova Scotia opened several weeks 


ago, the number of traps set out to 
date from Sambro to Indian Harbor 
is very small. From information re- 
ceived it was found that lobsters are 
very scarce, but this is to be ex- 
pected just now, as the majority of 
the fishermen do not put out their 
traps until May. 
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EXTINCTION OF CLAMS FEARED 
The conviction is growing among 
those versed in the clam situation 
that unless some measures are taken 
at once by the state to protect this 
class of shell fish, and to encourage 
greater propagation along the shores, 
this important branch of the state 
fisheries will have to be abandoned 
because of insufficient supplies. 

According to George W. Griffin, a 
Maine clam warden, there are clam- 
ming localities along the shore from 
which, two years ago, a barrel and 
a half could ‘be taken, that today 
would ‘not produce a bushel. 

Several towns, among them Bruns- 
wick and Jonesboro, have already 
taken action to obtain local protec- 
tion through the promulgation of 
legislative enactments. These towns 
seek to prevent non-residents from 
digging claims for commercial pur- 
poses and to restrict any one day’s 
digging for home consumption to one 
bushel. 

One reason advanced for the de- 
cline of the clam is the failure of 
bivalves to mix with other families 
of their species, thus lowering the 
efficiency of reproduction. 


(la 
UO; 


Director of Fisheries H. D. Crie, 
who was home from Augusta over 
Sunday, expresses much satisfaction 
over the outlook of his candidacy 
for the commissionership of the Na- 
tional Bureau. A number of states 
have already swung into line for 
Mr. Crie, and he is recognized as 
one of the most formidable candi- 
dates. — Rockland Courier-Gazette, 
March 22. 

—@— 

Schooner Catawamteak arrived at 
Rockland April 12 from Portland 
with salt for the Sea Products Com- 
pany. 


—@©— 


The high wind of March 29 caused 
the Lubec wharf of Fred C. Tucker 
to become weakened and a large sec- 
tion of the wharf fell to the beach, 
together with a quantity of smoked 
herring. The herring was practically 
a total loss, as the costs of labor to 
remove the fish and care tor them 
did not warrant the expense on ac- 
count of the low price of smoked 
herring. The same was not insured, 
it is understood. 


FIRST SALMON TO PRESIDENT 

The opening day of the salmop 
season, Aipril 15, was a luckless one 
for the many fishermen gathered at 
the Bangor pool seeking the distinc- 
tion of catching the jfirst fish. Con- 
ditions were unfavorable because of 
the high pitch of the river and the 
resulting muddy water. 

The following day, however, five 
salmon were taken, the honor of the 
first fish going to Michael Flanagan 
of Bangor, who captured a handsome 
16-pounder. Following a custom es- 
tablished some years ago, the first 
fish was sent to the White House, 
Mayor Woods of Bangor arranging 
for the packing and shipping. 

—© - 

Carpenters, boat builders and ma- 
chinists are busy in and about East- 
port where a large fleet of motor 
boats and crafts of various size are 
being overhauled and put in condi- 
tion for the coming herring fishing 
season which amounts to consider- 
able to the many boatmen on both 
sides of the boundary, from early 
spring until late in the fall. A few 
new erafts have been built during 
the past winter and others have 
been lengthened, new engines in- 
stalled and much work being carried 
on this season. Later in the year 
several hundred motor craft will be 
in commission about Passamaquoddy 
Bay and ‘Eastport harbor and great 
quantities of gasolene, kerosene and 
crude oil will be in demand .at this 
frontier port, where crafts from many 
neighboring islands are supplied. 


Charles Collamore of Vinalhaven, 


Me., recently left for Broad Cove,’ 


where he has employment with Cap- 
tain W. O. Wallace, who left the first 
of April for Nova Scotia to purchase 
lobsters for J. A. Young & Company 
of Boston. 

—@©— 

The arrival of three whales, or 
blackfish, in Eastport harbor the 
first of April indicated that schools 
of small ifish were arriving in these 
waters, but just what amount would 
be available for canning if the sea- 
son was now on cannot be guessed 
by veteran fishermen until weirs are 
wp and ready to gather in the schools 
of usually prolific fish that will soon 
be in demand, if only for bait. 


NO MAGDALENE CRUISE 

There will be no Magdalene cruise 
from Lubec this year, according to 
the reports of local smokehouse own- 
ers, who state that the demand is 
slow and that some of last year’s 
stock is still on hand. In past years 
the fleet has never failed to make 
its departure sometime in April, o* 
as soon as the herring school way 
reported to be on the spawning 
grounds. Rarely did they come back 
without a load, unless blown back 
or impeded by ice in the Straits 
About June ist the fleet used to 
arrive with thousands of barrels of 
herring, and their preparation gave 
work to several hundred people be- 
tween that time and the Fourth of 
July. The herring were principally 
used for export, being minus of fat, 
which made them more suitable fo 
keeping in warm climates. 

—o— 

Fresh caught live lobsters were on 
sale at Eastport the first week in 
April for 35 cents per pound. The 
shellfish were running small, and not 
many fishermen are engaged in the 
lobster industry about Passama- 
quoddy Bay, for the fishing is not 
good until May. 

Lubec scallopers have been gath- 
ering in fair quantities from South 
Bay and from outside of Campobello 
Island. The scallops have found a 
ready market at a dollar a quart. 

The scallop season officially closed 
April 14, but the dealers were given 
another day in which to close out 
their stocks. The catch on the Mon- 
roe Island beds has been very small 
this year, but large quantities have 
been shipped to this port from the 
eastern grounds. Prices have run 
very high. 

—e@— 

The Sanitary Rendering Company 
has opened its reduction plant on 
Driscoll’s wharf, Lubec, and is tak- 
ing quantities of white fish products 
from the smoke houses to be con- 
verted into commercial fertilizers. 

—©— 

The fishermen around Old Harbor, 
Me., are preparing for lobster fish- 
ing, although the outlook is very 
dull, owing to Nova Scotia shipments 
knocking down the price, and yet 
lobster trap material remains high. 
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MACKEREL FLEET SAILING 
HE first of the 1921 Boston and 
Gloucester mackerel fishermen 


have left for 
erel fishery. 


the southern mack- 
Already four vessels of 
the fleet or 24 that have been fitting 


out are speeding south ready to 
seine the !irst of the new season’s 
fish. The year’s fleet is larger by 
four vessels than that of last 
year and the fishermen look for a 


big season. 

Last year the first of the southern 
mackerel seiners left Gloucester on 
March 31 and the first 
were landed on April 25. 


mackerel 
This year 
the first of the fleet got away a few 
days earlier than last year. 
Ralph Webber sailed April 2nd in 
the schooner Stiletto. The (first of 
the Gloucester netters sailed for the 
South April 4. They were the 
schooners Sibyl, Alice and Wilson, 
Fannie Reed, Florence E. Marchant, 
Minerva and Edith H. Cooney. 

The first fresh mackerel of the 
1921 season were landed at New 
York April 7 by Captain John Mathe- 
son of Gloucester from the Helena. 
The catch weighed out 6,000 pounds, 
and Captain Matheson received 65 
cents a pound. : 

In the southern fleet will be Cap- 
tain Marty We'!ch, who brought 
the international champion fishing 
schooner Esperanto to victory off 
Halifax last fall. Marty is a “killer” 
in the fleet, and for several years 
was high liner in this perticular 


Captain 


branch of the fishing industry. He | 


goes in command of the _ seiner 
Thelma, the vessel he commanded in 
the mackerel trade last year. 
Other vessels in southern waters 
follow: Harvard, Captain Albert Pic- 
eo; Stiletto, Captain Ralph Webber; 


Constellation, Captain Ambrose Fleet; 
Mary E. Harty, Captain Howard 
Tobey; Catherine Burke, Captain 


Lemuel Firth; Mary F. Curtis, Cap- 
tain Wallace Parsons; Ingomar, ‘Cap- 
tain Percy Firth; Harmony, Captain 
George G. Hamor; Squanto, Captain 
Almon Malloch; Gettina, Captain 
William Ingfaham; Lucia, Captain 
George Heckman; Helena, Captain 


John Matheson; Thelma, Captain 
Martin L. Welch; Good Luck, Cap- 
tain John Morash; Arthur James, 


Captain John Seavey; Margaret, Cap- 
tain John Hall; Agnes, Captain Frank 
Lewis; Veda M. McKown, Captain 
(‘harles Maguire; Victor, Captain 
Frank Footé; Mary T. Fallon, Cap- 
tain David Keating; Grace Darling, 
Captain James Ellis; Elizabeth 
Nunan, Captain Herbert Thompson; 
Lois H. Corkum, Captain William 
Corkum; Nirvana, Captain Lee Mur- 
ray. The steamers in the above list 
are the Bettina, Lucia, Helena, Thel- 


ma, Lois H. Corkum and Nirvana. 
—@©— 

NEWFOUNDLAND SCHOONERS 
LOST 


The following is the list of ves- 
sels lost since December Ist, 1920, 
owned in Newfoundland: Schooners 
Donald T., Emma Belliveau, Ludwig, 
General Horne, Eloise Frances, Min- 
tie, Cento, Elsie Corkum, Newton S. 
Lake, .Sparkling Glance, Elizabeth 
Fearn, Marjorie McGlashen, County 
of Richmond, and S. S. Euphrates. 
Of the above the schooner General 
Horne, with a crew of seven, has 
been numbered amongst the miss- 
ing. This vessel left Catalina on 
November 20tk last for Change 
Islands, since which time nothing 
has been seen or heard from vessel 
or crew. The County of Richmond, 
which left here on February 8th, 
bound to Burgeo and was wrecked 
cn February 14th near Ramea, also 
carried her crew to the bottom, 
whilst Captain Hoeburg of the Lud- 
wig was drowned when his vessel 
went ashore at Malaga. With the re- 
mainder the crews were with one or 
two excepticns taken off their water- 
logged vessels in mid-ocean, after 
undergoing the hardships that are so 
inseparable from the lives of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

—@©— 

Captain John Gill of Stonington, 
Conn., lost two sets of gear off 
Watch Hill in the February storms 
owing to his inability to pick them 
up because of the rough water. 


MACKEREL CATCHES 


A recent communication, dated 
April 12, from D. W. Burbage & Co., 
Lewes, Delaware, contains the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the 
local mackerei fishery. ; 

A fleet of about 10 Gloucester ves- 
sels left that port on April 2 looking 
for mackerel. (Captain Matheson, 
schooner Helena, caught about 6,000 
mackerel, which he delivered in the 
New York market last week and for 
which he_ received 65 cents. per 
pound, so we are informed. Captain 
Seavey of the Gloucester schoonei 
Arthur James, caught 11 barreis of 
2 to 3-pound mackerel on the night 
of the 5th of Alpril off the Five 
Fathom Bank Lightship, which he 
shipped from here by express today 
to Messrs. Wilson & Barry, New 
York. 

Captain Seavey’s crew say that they 
saw quite a lot of small schools of 
mackerel in the same location, and 
we think, as the weather has been 
very warm this winter and spring, 
that the vessels will doubtless catch 
a large quantity of fish from now on 


—@— 
FISHERMEN ADRIFT 
Two Swampscott fishermen, be- 


lieved to have been lost when they 
failed to return, March 29 from their 
trawls off Dread ledge, were found 
exhausted and half frozen the follow 
ing day, drifting in their disabled 
motor boat, 10 miles from. shore. 
Their craft had been battered by 
high seas all night. 

The men a second time were 
placed in danger of death by gas 
fumes in the cabin of the boat whicb 
rescued them. 

The ‘fishermen, James W. Kehoe, 
55, and his son, Lawrence, 30, of 36 
Mapledale place, Swampscott, were 
picked up by George Parrish of 
Lynn, after an all-night search by 
Swampscott fishermen and _ police 
and life savers from the Hull and 
Nahant coast guard stations. 

They were landed at the Marines’ 
Home, near Blaney Beach, and treat- 
ed by Dr. Ralph Bicknell. They were 
found to be suffering from exposure 





of Massachusetts 


Wells Memorial 


SNAPS FOREMAST 


below the crosstrees, 
schooner ‘Leonora Silveira was towed 


er’s bow and slapped up against her, 
causing her to pitch and roll heavily. 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


against the nested dories on the star- 
hoard side of her deck, splintering 
the sides of several of them. When 
the wreckage had been cleared the 
schooner Waltham hove into sight 
and passed the Silveira a line, cut- 
ting short her own trip to tow the 
crippled schooner to port. The Sii- 
veira had her holds well filled with 
fish. 
LIGHTHOUSE CHANGES 

Boston Harbor (Correction)—Buoys 
to be established about April 15, 
1921, each a barrel, painted white, 
in about two. fathoms of water. To 
be maintained by Cottage Park Yacht 
Club, Winthrop, Mass. 

Apple Island Race Buoy, 1, 1 mile 
from Winthrop Standpipe. 

Deer Island Race Buoy, 2, 700 
yards from Deer Island Lighthouse. 

Cape Cod Bay—Torpedo Target 
Buoys, C and F, changed March 6, 
Ist class white spars. 

Nantucket Shoals Light Vessel 
temporarily replaced by relief light 
vessel, March 3. Relief vessel will 
show same light and fog signal as 
station vessel. 

Jericho Bay—Green Island Reach 
Bell Buoy, PS., will be moved about 
April 1, 1921, about 0.3 mile 92 de- 





Does Your Boat Leak? 


Any old boat, as long as the frames are in 
fair condition, can be made water-tight with 


Selflerys 


WATERPROOF 


MARINE GLUE 





mocred in 10 fathoms of water about 
160 yards 200 degrees from Egg Rock 


ero 


Approaches—W in- 
throp Light to be relighted on Marcb 


SCHOONER SAVED 


gale of Sunday, 
total loss, after < 
wrecking com- 


The Marshall 
Parkhurst’s railways for 


The vessel in command of Captain 
Manuel Goulart was making her way 


pownds of fresh fish. 


rigging for several hours and finally 


as a total loss. 
ever, a wrecking company 
of the jov and succszeded 








This applies to any craft that floats, of wood or 


steel, from a dory to a schooner. 
problems up to us. 


Send for Booklets Fs 


Use 











Put your leak 
We will stop them. 


, to Make Your Boat Leak Proof” and “Marine 
It.’ It is important to use the kind we recommend. 


For sale by all Ship Chandlers, Fisherman’s Supply Houses, Paint and Oil, 


and Marine Hardware Stores 


L.W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 Kneeland St., Boston, U.S.A. 
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ROUGH RIDER ASHORE 

Fishing boat Rough Rider, Captain 
Peter Pysver, went ashore March 21 
near Squam lighthouse and sank. She 
will probably be a total loss. She 
was coming from Ipswich Bay, where 
she had secured about 8,000 pounds 
of haddock. The tide was unusually 
low and the captain was obliged to 
keep near the shore while going into 
Squam River. He got in too far and 
went on the rocks. 

It breezed up shortly afterward 
from the northwest and the boat 
pounded heavily on the rocks, crash- 
ing a hole in her bottom. She sank 
in four fathoms of water. 

The Rough Rider was one of sev- 
eral boats brought here 15 years 
ago by Captain Atwood from the 
Great Lakes, who introduced the 
method of gill-netting as practiced 
on the Great Lakes to the New Eng- 
land coast. She was valued at $3,500 


on the hull and engine and about 
$4,000 on the gill nets. She was 
built at Manitowoc, Wis., and was 
about 15 tons gross. 


Captain Hilton Acker of the Coast 
Guard station went to the rescue of 
her crew, but found that the captain 
and four men had landed. Captain 
Acker will endeavor to salvage the 
gill nets and other materials aboard. 


Mariners have requested the 
weather bureau to establish a station 
for display of storm signals at Gay 
Head, western entrance to Vineyard 
Sound. At present there is a signal 
station at East Chop, Vineyard Ha- 
ven, about 17 miles from Gay Head. 


An obstruction in track of shipping 
14 miles south from Ambrose light- 
ship at 9.30 a. m., April 11, has been 
reported to the branch hydrographic 
office by Captain Spencer of the 
steamship Metapan. The object was 
a huge mast with white-painted 
crosstrees attached to submerged 
wreckage. 

@® 


The Pubnico fresh fishing schoon- 
ers, Louis P., Captain Louis P. 
d’Entremont, and the Catherine M, 
Captain Existe j’Entremont, are now 
fitting out at that place for the Cape 
fisheries. 
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Schooner Esperanto, victor in last 
fall's fishermen’s series, was hauled 
out and put into readiness for salt 
fishing. This Gorton-Pew vessel is 
how commanded by Captain Thomas 
Benham, formerly of the schooner 
Athlete, which was sold last fall. 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


Business along the Lunenburg 
waterfront is not as brisk as it was 
a year ago, and skippers are not 
looking for a very early start, many 
of them not leaving before the first 
week in April. Among the first to 
haul in and get ready for the spring 
trip are the following: Schooners 
Shepherd King, G. Himmelman; 
General Haig, N. Backman; Jean 
Smith, A. Selig; Lois J. Thomas, T. 
Himmelman; Glacier, Knock; Frances 
Smith, A. Masher; Bernice Zinck, A. 
Zinck; Alcala, R. Knickle; Independ- 
ence, A. Himmelman. 
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Schooner Monarch, Captain Man- 
uel Silveria, at Boston from. the 


Banks, reports one of its crew miss- 
ing. The man is Henry Rogers, aged 
28, who strayed from the vessel on 
George’s. Captain Silveria feels con- 
fident, however, that Rogers was 
picked up. He is a widower and has 
two children. 
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Emory Allen, one of the crew of 
Mayor Walker’s schooner, Loren B. 
Snow, met with a painful accident 
March 31 which will compel him to 
refrain from killing fish for some 
weeks. He was in the cabin “sky- 
larking” with other members of the 
crew and in some way caught his 
foot and fractured his right leg. He 
was at once taken to the Yarmouth 


Hospital, where the injury was at- 
tended and is resting comfortably 
and doing as well as can be ex- 
pected. 

mes 
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Schooner Loren B. Snow, Captain 
Louis Le Blanc, of the Walker fleet 
of Yarmouth, arrived March 30 from 
a 10-days’ fresh fish trip with a fare 
of 26,350 pounds of halibut and 5,700 
of shack. The fare was purchased 
by its owners. The vessel stocked 
$5,360 and the crew shared $126.20 
"er man. 


y 
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Schooner Mary P. Goulart came 
into port March 18th with her flag 
at half-mast, owing to the death of 
John Souza, part owner of the ves- 
sel, who died at a local hospital fol- 
lowing an operation. 
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Schooner Grace and Ruby, Captain 
Wiley Ross, returned the first of 
April for the third time within a 
very few weeks with a fare of 30,000 
pounds of fresh halibut and 20,000 
of shack. H. A. Amiro purchased 
the fare, all of which was taken in 
less than eight days, and the vessel 
stocked $5,800 in the trip. 
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Schooner Arethusa is another of 
the Massachusetts fishing schooners 
that has been recently sold to South- 
ern interests. The Arethusa was 
sold to Captain McCoy of Pensacola, 
Fla., where it will be used for mer- 
cantile purposes. 
summated 


The sale was con-. 
through the office of 
David W. Simpson, ship broker of 
Boston. This agency also reports 
the sale of the American schooner 
Pioneer to Frank J. O’Hara. 
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In the superior court at Salem be- 
fore Judge Brown recently the suit 
of Howard J. Austin of Gloucester 
against the Cape Ann Cold Storage 
Co. was settled between parties for. 
$2,500 in the tort action; an entry 
of “neither party” being made in the 
contract case. This was an action 
brought to recover damages for per- 
sonal injuries received April 29, 1920, 
by plaintiff, who was engineer of the 
schooner Elizabeth M. King, from an 
explosion of gasoline on the vessel, 
it being claimed that the tanks and 
connections were defective. The 
contract suit was for wages and ex- 
penses of treatment from the acci- 
dent and was early eliminated as it 
is cared for under maritime law. 
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Captain King, popular Dolliver’s 
Neck coast guard officer, will be as- 
signed to New Orleans on a cutter. 
He will be succeeded for the present 
by Hilton Acker, who has ‘been a 
member of Captain King’s crew for 
the past year. The many friends of 
Captain King will hear of his leaving 
with keen regret. 
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G. R. Earl’s schooner W. G. Robert- 
son, Captain Theriault, arrived at 
Yarmouth April 2 with 25,000 pounds 


of halibut and 10,000 of shack. The 
schooner stocked $4,237.73. 
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Trawlers Spray and Ocean on 
their final trips brought in respec- 
tively 168,000 pounds and _ 110,000 
pounds before tying up. 
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Captain Elisha Clark’s fishing boat 
Bessie, of Stonington, Conn., is again 


in commission after a thorough over- 
hauling. 


--)— 
Manuel Simmons of Marblehead 
has recently purchased from the 


Gray-Aldrich Company, Boston, a 42 
h. p. Wolverine engine, which has 


been installed in the 60-foot fishing 
schooner Actor. 





Schooner Dorothy M. Smart, Cap- 
tain Longmire, was on the Banks in 
the heavy blow of late February and 
one of her crew, a Yarmouth man, 
was washed overboard, but was car- 
ried back on board by the next sea. 
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Schooner Catherine, Captain Archie 
McLeod, and the Acushla, Captain 
Iver Carlson, fitted for halibuting re- 
cently 


Captain Matheson will try 
new plan of mackere! fishing 
if successful, will mean the doing 
with the use of seine boats. 
The skipper of the Helena will trv 
setting his seine, pursing it, and 
hauling it entirely from the vessel. 


out a 
which, 


away 
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Trawler Sir John French 
the crew March 31 and is now laid 
up for an indefinite period. The 
Baeline is the only Halifax steam 
trawler at present in commission 
and she has a new skipper. 


paid off 


Schooner Evolution 
Long Shoal in Muskeget Channel 
April 3, the crew being taken off by 
the coast guard cutter Acushnet. The 
men were taken to New Bedford. 
The vessel was reported badly im- 
bedded in the sand and leaking. 


grounded on 
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Work on compass station at Cape 
Lookout is well along. 
this apparatus which is being in- 
stalled vessels at sea can get in- 
formation that will enable them to 
get their bearings. A dwelling house 
is also to be erected for the men 
who will look after the compass. 


By means of 
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Fishing Boat Regina has been sold 
to P. W. Fitzpatrick at United States 
Marshal’s sale for $600, to satisfy a 
libel for debt. 
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A Fordson tractor has_ recently 
been used to haul a ten-ton boat to 
her berth. With a direct hitch the 
tractor pulled the vessel into the 
cradle and then dragged cradle and 
boat along the beach for nearly 12 
feet. The cradle was then jacked 
up, rollers placed and the tractor, 
with a snatch block, pulled the ten- 
ton boat to her berth in about 45 
minutes. The grade was 33 _ per 
cent. and the distance 80 feet. The 
load did not slow down the tractor 
motor to an appreciable extent. All 
who have strained and labored in 
hauling out boats will be well 
pleased with the work of the tractor. 


ATLANTIC 


The schooner Marjorie McGlashen, 
from St. John’s, Nfid., before reported 
ashore at Malaga, Spain, has been 
floated and pumped out. Her cargo 
of codfish is a total loss. 
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Captain Newman Wharton of Liv- 
erpool, N. S., formerly of Gloucester, 
was at Lunenburg March 16 to take 
the schooner Vivian P. Smith to the 
Banks on a frozen bait trip. 
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Captain Fred Snow, Digby’s goung- 
est production of fishing skippers, is 
to have command of the Yarmouth 
schooner Eddie James this season 
in the halibut fishery. 


® 
Steamer 
outward 


Prince George on her 
trip March 9 had the big- 
gest shipments of fresh and pickled 
fish ever carried from Yarmouth. 
This cargo weighed 225 tons and 
was valued at over $40,000. 
Schooner 
tain 


Clarence Trahan, 
Clarence Trahan of 
has been floated at Hall’s Island, 
Me., where she went ashore while 
on her way home from Gloucester. 


Cap- 
Meteghan. 
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Schooner Manuata, Captain Frank 
Risser, left Riverport early in Apri) 
for the Banks, her total catch last 
year being 2,950 quintals. She re 
turned recently from Turk’s Island 
with a cargo of salt. 
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Schooner Republic, Captain 
Dunsky, at Boston, March 2, weighed 
out 27,000 pounds halibut, receiving 
25 cents a pound for white and 18 
cents a pound for gray. The stock 
was $5,079 aud the crew shared $123 
each. 


Peter 
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Captain Levi Diamond, 87 years old, 
passed away at his home on March 


6 in St. John’s. The deceased was 
“orn in Catalina. In his early years 
ne followed the sea and obtained his 
master’s certificate in Greenock in 
1870, after which he sailed under 
the flags of Walter Grieve & Co., 
and Rogerson. He was also a suc- 
cessful sealing captain and com- 
manded the steamers l.eopard, Bear 
and Wolf. The latter ship was lost 
while he was bringing her in from 
a second trip heavily loaded. 
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Schooner Mildred Robinson, Cap- 
tain John Thorpe, on a recent halibut 
trip stocked $5,392, and tthe share 
was $128. 


FISHERMAN 
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The 1920 halibut catch by Glouces- 
ter vessels follows: 

Schooner Joffre, Captain Chris- 
topher Gibbs, 309,000 pounds; schoon- 
er Avalon, Captain Carl Darl, 272,000 
pounds; schooner Cavalier, Captain 
Robert Porter, 262,000 pounds; 
schooner Acushla, Captain Iver Car)- 
con, 259,000 pounds; schooner John 
J. Fallon, Captain Frank Stream, 
258,000 pounds; schooner Pollyanna, 
Captain James Mason, 256,000 pounds; 
schooner Republic, Captain Pete 
Dunsky, 239,000 pounds; schooner 
Satherine, Captain Archie McLeod, 
219,000 pounds; schooner Natalie 
Hammond, Captain Charles Colson, 
214,000 pounds; schooner Rhodora, 
Captain John G. Stream, 212,000 
pounds; schooner Marechal Foch, 
Captain James Thorpe, 176,000 
2ounds; schooner Hesperus, Captain 
Felix Hogan, 166,000 pounds; schoon- 
er Imperator, Captain Augustus G 
Hall, 159,000 pounds; schooner Waldo 
L. Stream, Captain Dan McDonald, 
130,000 pounds; schooner Morning 
Star, Captain Harry Ross, 118,000 
pounds; schooner Rex, Captain 
Thomas Downey, 94,000 pounds.— 
Gleucester Times. 
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The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey Service announces. publication 
of a new edition of Chart No. 248, 
Boston Inner Harbor. The new edi- 
tion shows corrections and additions 
to the soundings throughout’ the 
chart and to the land features prin- 
cipally along the water front, from 
the latest available information. 
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C. D. 96, purchased by John Neville 
of Halifax from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, arrived at Liverpool, N. S., 
early in March fcr repairs. She will 
be converted into a freighter for the 
Neville lobster factories. Howard 
Allen is superintending the work. 
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Without the help of any of the 
steam fleet there was landed at 
Boston in a recent week a toial of 
3,240,500 pounds of mixed _ fresh 
groundfish by 69 schooners. In the 
same week of last year, when the 
steam trawlers were making regular 
trips, the receipts amounted to 5. 
649,950 pounds. 
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Kenneth Conrad, mate of 
schooner Ruth and Mary, 
Cove, made the round 
Lunenburg to Porto Rico 
via Turk’s Island, in one 
twelve days. Outward 
fish; return cargo, salt. 
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